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The Twenty Men 
of the Port 





ROBERT SEEDS 


N the west and the east and on the south 

coast the island is fair to see—a pale fawn 

in summer, tinged with violet at sunset, at noon 

with a thin sky, washed out, and the richest of 

Mediterranean blues to cool the edge of the 

land. But on the north coast there are two or 
three ugly spots, although useful. 

There the sea is blood-red. The Sea, at 
these places on the north coast, is stained 
red, blood-red, but an old blood-red, as it 
were from an ancient, endless line of slaughter 
and offal. Canny yachtsmen could put in 
there for a free automatic cleansing of the 
bottoms of their little ships—for the red 
comes from copper, from the copper-ore that 
is mined in the low hills that line the north 
coast. 

The island gets what passes for wealth in 
the place from this mining of copper. The ore 
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is loaded into ships and sent to industries in 
the big, important countries. None of these 
copper-ports are large ; but one of them is 
very small indeed. 

Here twenty men are in more or less regular 
work loading copper. They work all day on 
the iron narrow jetty that sticks out a little 
way into the sea for the convenience of ships. 
It is not clever work. It is hard on the 
muscles and dull to the head and the heart. 
But it is—more or less—regular. 

Half-a-mile away lies their village. The 
village has a strangely burnt aspect. Seven 
miles away, inland, is the town. It is a small 
town, with shuttered, crumbling houses and 
streets narrow as narrow alleys, pleasant to 
look on in great heat or when the moon is 
full. 


The burnt appearance of the village is 
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strange, because it is not a sun-dried appear- 
ance. Rather it is as if the whole village has 
been singed by a great fire in it-—which it has 
not been—or blasted by the bitter, salt- 
bearing, lashing winds of winter; yet such 
winds can blow but seldom in the place. 

Nevertheless, it must be the wind that has 
burnt up the village, its stone or clay cabins, 
their sills and doors and doorposts, their 
trees, and the small unfenced plots surround- 
ing them. The tall mountains of Anatolia are 
but forty miles across the sea and all winter 
they wear big caps of snow. Sometimes the 
wind is from the north. It would be a whimsy 

and almost certainly unwarranted — to 
suggest that this rather wretched village has 
been spiritually burnt, none having much use 
for it nor for their lives there. 

The town is typical. It has two churches 
and a mosque, a market, a few shops for 
goods, some taverns and a plenitude of coffee- 
shops. It has a proportion of solid citizens, a 
drove of poor ones, and a small group of 
women who ply for hire chiefly after dark. 
These last can easily be distinguished. In the 
late spring, the summer and the autumn, all 
the women in the town bring their chairs 
outside to sit among society. Many of them 
sit with their backs to the street and their 
feet resting, comfortably raised three or four 
inches, on their doorsteps. All of them remain 
against the shadow of their walls, in their 
protection. All, that is, except this small 
group who, scattered individually here and 
there, sit well out in the street, visible all 
round, and if possible under a light that shines 
full on them. They are thus easily distin- 
guished. And, if there is a light, their paint, 
their dry, aged powder, the wrinkles and the 
furrows and the harsh tints laid on, the 
brassy, arid looks of them, are the more 
easily seen. 

Once or twice a month the twenty men of 
the port visit the town. Every night, other- 
wise, they spend in the village. And they 
work all day on the jetty. 

At one end of the jetty, the land end, these 
men load their iron trucks with copper-ore. 
These trucks are small iron waggons, running 
along rails on small iron wheels: they are not 
light when they are empty, because they have 
to be stout, and they are very heavy when full. 
The men push the trucks then to the other end 
of the jetty, the sea end. They unload them 
there. Then they push them back to the land 
end and load them again and push them 
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back to the sea end. And in this way it goes on. 
It is perhaps not the most efficient method 
of loading ore into ships. But it works. It 
makes a little money for the men who own 
the mines, and it makes a little money for the 
men who sail the ships, and it makes a little 
money for the men who buy the ore to sell the 
copper, and, in just proportion, it makes a 
little money for men who can push a waggon 
full of ore. Mechanisation is all very well for 
very big ports. In any case this work on 
the jetty is, in its own way, a mechanism. 


T the moment there are twenty men 
labouring on the jetty. They sweat. 
They gtrain. They load and unload ore. They 
do not notice any of these things. Neither 
would you nor | notice the sweat, the strain, 
the work—if we had become accustomed to 
work on the jetty. They work: they do not 
sing. They work: they do not dance. This 
is the life that they know, and there is nothing 
to smile about in that. Nor is there any cause 
for tears. 

At one moment something new came to the 
port. A crone who lived in the one dwelling- 
house at the port brought a grand-daughter 
there to live with her. 

Nobody knows how that solitary house came 
to be built. It is quite a personable one, if 
one may use that word of a house, solid, 
upstanding, even a good two-storeyed house 
with a great balcony to its front and facing 
the sea. It may have been built before the 
jetty was built, before the sea became the 
colour of the aged blood of an ox. But the 
house does not look so old asall that. Perhaps 
it was built by the man who created the jetty, 
that he might live there and admire. Perhaps 
he lived there until he or his wife or his child 
grew sick of the sight and removed to be 
among neighbours. 

They say that the old woman (and she and 
her grand-daughter live there still) inherited 
the house from a brother or uncle. That is 
probably true. They say that the old woman 
does not keep the house very clean inside. 
That is true. Demetra is a dirty old woman; 
but then, she got the house—not moncy 
and it is a long time since her spendthrift 
husband died. She cannot have more than a 
pittance on which to live. 

Nobody was sure how this old woman 
managed to keep herself going. They did not 
care much; but they wondered, now and again. 
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They knew—and this did not bother them at 
all: it was just a fact, to be stated—that her 
house was dirty inside. They knew that she 
had children, or had had them, somewhere. 
But they never knew that Demetra had a 
grandchild until they, one morning, suddenly 
saw the grand-daughter there on the balcony. 

*Look,” said Spyros to Manoli, ‘look there 
on the balcony of the Demetra.’ Manoli 
looked up. ‘It is not the Demetra,’ he said. 

Yorgo and Christos were near by when 
Spyros spoke, so they looked up, too. ‘It is 
a little girl, a child,’ said young Christos. 
But Yorgo said: ‘I am not so sure. She is 
not so little as that. It is a young girl, and not 
sO young as all that.’ 

The four of them bent thick, black brows 
up at the newcomer, trying to See into the 
sun, considering. Then they had to get on 
with their work. 

The twenty discussed the matter at noon 
when they broke off work, ate the bread, the 
olives and an onion or two, and lay down to 
sleep for a little in the shade of a storehouse, 
a crane, or one of their small iron waggons. 
They discussed it not so idly as you and I 
would have done, because they had been 
working, day in, day out, on that jetty. But 
they did not discuss it with anything re- 
markable in the way of vivacity: the sun was 
at noon and it was, all said and done, no 
great matter. 

They decided that the girl on the balcony 
was Demetra’s relative, that she must have 
come late in the night before, and that she was 
fourteen or fifteen or sixteen years old. Only 
young Christos maintained that she could be 
but twelve, while Yorgo was equally stubborn 
in holding that she was very likely eighteen. 
But the rest were in general agreement about 
the girl's age. And they were all in agree- 
ment, without a word being said, that it made 
a pleasant spot of colour and of movement on 
the balcony of Demetra’s house opposite the 
jetty. 

So the twenty men grew to look out for 
the young girl on the balcony. This was easy 
to do because they were there all day on the 
jetty. It was also easy for Demetra’s grand- 
daughter to look out at them: she stood most 
of each day on the balcony and there was 
nobody else to see from the balcony of 
Demetra’s house. 

What were the twenty men like? They 
were dark-haired, sunburnt, twisted a bit from 
so much pushing of ore, rough-bodied, rough- 


spoken. Not one of them was particularly 
comely. Not one of them was distressingly 
ugly. They were of various ages. They led 
similar lives. Some of them had long-skirted, 
lean-striding, leathery wives. They all had 
the jetty, the village, and sometimes the town. 
They were working men—just men. 

And Demetra’s grand-daughter? She had 
very little to do all day. She had come there 
from another place. She had thin pale arms 
and she wore thin pale frocks of a faded blue 
or yellow. She had every day a bright ribbon 
to bind her long hair. This hair was the 
colour of honey. And she smiled quietly, 
happily, down as she watched the men 
working. 

It was Onisyphorou, surnamed Lachanas, 
because he also tried to sell vegetables, who 
first waved to the girl. She waved back. 

Then Christos’s courage came to him and 
he also waved. Gaily a small hand fluttered 
@ greeting to Christos. 

Thus an acquaintance sprang up between 
Demetra’s grand-daughter and the twenty 
men of the port. Perhaps it should not be 
called an acquaintance—this relationship that 
developed as the days passed—because not a 
word was exchanged between them. It was 
only a matter of watching fairly often, of 
waving infrequently, of letting it be known, 
simply, that each side was aware that the 
other was there. It can hardly be called an 
acquaintanceship: it was something much 
slighter—or deeper—than that. 

Now and again new gestures came into the 
picture. When Pavio and Yannaki took their 
loaded iron waggon at a run from one end of 
the jetty to the other, braking at the sea end 
with much backward leaning and cries, then 
Demetra’s grand-daughter raised both her 
pale thin arms and, laughing, shook her 
joined hands above her honey-coloured head 
on the balcony in a little salute to the victor. 

Thereafter, occasionally a waggon full of 
ore spurted from land end to sea end. But 
this was only very occasionally : the sun is 
hot, loaded waggons are heavy, and the 
working-day is a long one. But there was 
only a friendly dismissal—a laughing, side- 
ways movement of one hand—when Nicolaos 
and Takis tried for the same reward with a 
rumbling, clattering canter from sea end to 
land end. It was plain that an empty waggon 
was considered child's play for the twenty 
men of the port. 

Once Spyros borrowed a mouth-organ and 
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brought it down to the jetty. At the noon 
break he played it-——not well, but not too ill— 
and Pavio and Xenophontos, having found a 
handkerchief, did two or three dances till the 
music stopped. Then, while Spyros tried to 
remember a folk-tune or two more, all their 
heads turned to Demetra’s balcony, for they 
were not a little proud of the performance that 
their company had put up. 

Demetra's grand-daughter leaned over the 
balcony, applauding, smiling away. Then she 
straightened herself and stood grave, thinking. 
She went back some steps, stood, put her hands 
on her hips, and did a few paces of a small, 
solemn dance. Then she advanced to the 
balcony-rail and—a little ashamed but a little 
proud —smiled down at them. 

This dancing was done only once. It could 
not be repeated, because the man from whom 
Spyros had borrowed the mouth-organ went 
to work in a distant town. 

So the weeks passed, with not much to 
mark the days. There was, nevertheless, a 
change. A careless observer might have said 
the tempo of work had increased. A careful 
one might have said that the only difference 
was that the corners of the lips and the corners 
of the eyes of the workers were more ready to 
wrinkle, as it were to smile. A whimsical 
observer might well have suggested that the 
heart of even a muscular man had a certain 
proportionate weight; that, therefore, he had 
less of a load to carry—did easier work —when 
the heart was lighter in that body of a muscular 
working man. 


ACHANAS had tried long ago to sell 
vegetables to Demetra. She had said that 
she had no need of vegetables. 

It came to him, after a couple of months of 
knowing that Demetra’s grand-daughter was 
on Demetra'’s balcony, that now the old 
crone had two persons to feed. She might do 
now, every so often, with one of the cauli- 
flowers that Lachanas grew from six inches of 
earth on a rock seven yards from the sea. 
If not, she might do with some of his beans. 
So one evening Lachanas stopped at the 
solitary house of the port before walking back 
to his village. 

He had told Pavio, Costas, and Petrakis of 
his good idea. So next morning they re- 
membered, and asked him: ‘Well, did she 
buy any, now that she has two persons to 
feed?’ 
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“No,” said Lachanas. *The Demetra says 
that she has too little money to spend on a 
cauliflower. But she will, perhaps, for she 
told me to bring her some beans to see at the 
house—but in five days’ time from to-day.’ 

Then during the days all of them said to him 
at various times: ‘So you went to the house 
of the Demetra. Did you see the grand- 
daughter?’ 

And again Lachanas could only answer: 
‘No. But the Demetra spoke a few words 
about her, saying that she is a good girl, doing 
always that which her grandmother tells her 
to do.’ 

Five mornings later Lachanas had an 
uneasy air at work. He looked up many 
times, but not smiling, at Demetra’s balcony. 
Eventually he took Charalambous, his mate, 
aside. ‘When I went with my beans,’ 
Lachanas said, ‘the Demetra bought them. 
But she also invited me into her house to look 
at her grand-daughter. She said we could, 
any of us, have the girl any time that we 
wanted. She told me to tell all of you. And 
she said that she might buy my vegetables once 
every week.’ 

“You misunderstood, Lachanas,’ Charalam- 
bous replied. 

*No,’ said Lachanas. ‘The Demetra spoke 
very clearly and she said the same things twice 
over. Indeed, it was three times she told me 
to tell all of you.’ 

Both Lachanas and Charalambous were 
silent. Then Charalambous looked out to sea 
and inquired: ‘Well, what is the grand- 
daughter like?’ 

‘I was invited into the house,’ Lachanas 
said, ‘but I did not know what to do. Sol did 
not go in.” 

There was another small silence until 
Lachanas added: ‘She told me to tell all of 
you. But I have told only you, Charalambous. 
I do not know what to think.” 

*I did not think that of that girl. I would 
never have guessed,” Charalambous stated. 
‘I did not think that the Demetra’s grand- 
daughter was that sort of girl.’ 

*I did not know that the Demetra was that 
sort of old woman,’ Lachanas said, more 
simply. 

Then they had to get on with their work. 
It was easier afterwards to keep silence, but 
they looked many times that day and on 
subsequent days up at the balcony with a 
puzzled look on their faces. 

It was perhaps two weeks later that 
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Lachanas would not lift his eyes from his 
loading and pushing. Instead, he told 
Charalambous: ‘Well, I have sold some more 
beans.” 

*Well, then?’ asked Charalambous. 

*I went into the house,’ Lachanas said, 
‘and the Demetra gave me some brandy. 
And she showed me the girl.’ 

*So then?’ asked Charalambous. 

“What would you?’ Lachanas replied. 
*My vegetables are ordered for once a week, 
though this time I took no money for that lot 
of beans. What would you? As the Demetra 
said, we must live as best we can. But," 
ended Lachanas in an angry voice, ‘I cannot 
tell all the others. They might misunderstand. 
You must tell them, Charalambous, and 
perhaps you can also explain.’ 

“Why should I?’ asked Charalambous. 

*Because that is what the Demetra wishes. 
And I would not that I... lalone..." The 
voice of Lachanas trailed into silence; then 
he wondered: ‘What will they say—the 
others—do you think?’ 

*Do I know?’ Charalambous asked. 

But Charalambous did tell the others, 
during the course of the day. That evening 
a batch of them stopped at Demetra’s house 
before walking back, late, to their village. 

Next morning not a man looked up from 
the jetty at the house where Demetra’s grand- 
daughter stood. None of them lifted their 
faces from work—not even Charalambous, 
Xenophontos, Pavio, Yannaki, Nicolaos, 


Takis, Spyros, Manoli, Yorgo, and young 
Christos, who had none of them been in the 
balconied, solitary house of the port that 
night when the first batch went. 


OMETHING came to the port. Some- 
thing left it. It neither came nor left with 
the ships that went to and from bearing 
copper-ore in their holds, edging towards and 
away from the jetty in the ancient blood-red 
sea. 

The twenty men of the port are still in more 
or less regular work loading copper. The old 
woman Demetra is still in her house, and her 
grand-daughter still stands on the balcony, 
looking out and down, for the greater part of 
the day. 

For the twenty men there is still work, the 
jetty, the village, and the town. Now they 
go seldom indeed to the town, for Demetra’s 
house saves a fourteen-mile walk and is 
cheap, remarkably cheap. But the town is 
still there should they want it. 

Nothing appears to be changed. Yet 
something is gone. What it is, is not easy to 
say. A freshness? A promise? A hope? 
A delight? A relief? 

Certainly it is nothing physical that has 
gone. Lachanas says that the girl's virginity 
was gone before ever she came to the port: 
Lachanas does not usually lie. And, anyway, 
how could so small a thing make such a big 
change? 


April First Story : Sawing the Lady in Half by Nigel Balchin. 


The Winged Visitant 


When inspiration comes with beating wings, 

Fly the night clouds of self-mistrust, the pain 
Of unfulfilment, dreams that come to naught. 
Awhile the impulse of some heaven-born thought 
Kindles to living fire my sluggish brain, 

And in my heart a morning gladness sings. 


Could inspiration find her nesting-place 

Where now she swoops to strike, whilst on the wing, 
My fitful flame might be a beacon bright, 

My heart a sunlit pool in morning light 

Where gods might bathe! But bells of curfew ring; 
The night clouds gather; old doubts rise apace. 


EB. M. DAnieL. 
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Australian Flood 


CENTURIO 


E had, of course, read in the newspapers, 

which arrived in the riverside settle- 
ment of Murrabit three times a week, of the 
floods in the upper reaches of the Murray 
valley, but it was not until the water bailiff 
came riding round to all the farms in turn, 
warning everyone of impending floods, that 
| I appreciated the seriousness of the position. 
We had had three years of major drought and 
) at the first onset of rain we had been jubilant. 
But now we were facing disaster. 

It was not only to warn us farmers that the 
water bailiff came; he also had to arrange 
for the banks to be watched. At need, he 
had powers of compulsion for raising the 
necessary labour in such an emergency, but 
everyone himself well realised what the break- 
ing of a bank would mean. If that should 
happen, a farmer might easily find his land 
under ten feet of swirling water, with just 
the house roof showing, stock drowned, and 
everything ruined. His family would be in 
great danger, too, for floods travel swiftly. 
Consequently, when the water bailiff marked 
us off for river-duty, nobody hung back. 
Men were few enough, and every single one 
had to do his turn on the bank. 

I hastily arranged with my wife that she 
should feed and tend the stock during my 
absence. I told her that if she heard the 
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maroons it would mean that a bank had gone. 
She would then release any stock, open all 
the gates, so as to give the animals a chance 
of safety, and, taking food for three days and 
warm clothing, move quickly to the high 
ground with the children, as best she might. 
For myself, I was to be on river-duty at once— 
twelve hours on and twelve off—until the 
danger passed. 

Taking my long-handled irrigation-shovel, 
a crowbar, an electric-torch, a thermos of 
tea, and a package of food, I set out in the 
pelting rain for the river, where a hundred- 
yard stretch of the bank had been allotted to 
me. There was an intangible, but very real, 
sense of suspense, even calamity, abroad. 
And no wonder, for man is so puny in face 
of the great waters! Already the floods were 
halfway up the levee-bank. There was a foot 
to spare. Beyond that, nothing could save 
the settlement. 

The Water Authority held some men in 
reserve at a central post who could be moved 
at once to any seriously threatened point. 
With them were horses and carts for trans- 
porting the gear, which consisted of ready- 
filled sandbags, planks, stakes, canvas, and 
tools. A few filled sandbags were taken to 
each of the hundred-yard sectors for use in 
emergencies. I got to work at once, and, 





after two hours’ solid toil, had added a few 
inches of height to my stretch of levee-bank. 

Anxiously I patrolled the sector. Here and 
there water was seeping through. Suspecting 
rat-holes in the bank, I dug out the seeps, 
ramming the earth firmly back again with the 
crowbar. Where a place looked weak—and 
there were several such places—I backed it 
with spits of wet earth. At the water's edge 
I set a stick, which I frequently examined to 
see if the water-level were rising. It was 
mounting rapidly! 

I put another inch or so of firmed soil all 
along the levee-top, breaking off periodically, 
as the work proceeded, to keep an eye on the 
rest of the bank. The rain still pelted down. 

A boy came along with a message from the 
water bailiff to the effect that if my sector was 
fairly right, would I go at once to Jim Thomp- 
son's sector downstream to give a hand there. 
The matter was urgent. Having looked over 
the sector once again, and being satisfied that 
it was moderately safe, I set off with my tools 
downstream. 


BIG party of men were digging furiously 

in Jim Thompson's sector. There was 
a hole in the bank, below the levee, too big to 
mend, and water was coming through in a 
Steady stream. Stakes, corrugated-iron, and 
sandbags had not held it. The breach was 
worsening before our eyes. It looked as 
though at any second the bank might go. 
Another semicircular bank would have to be 
thrown up without delay behind the original 
one, in the hope that in the meantime the old 
bank would not burst. 

The water bailiff had brought along his 
carts, with planks, stakes, sledge-hammer, 
canvas, and filled sandbags. The position for 
the new retaining-bank had already been 
marked out; stakes were driven in and 
securely strutted; planks were set edgewise 
against the stakes, with sandbags behind 
them. The men worked with everything they 
had, throwing up earth against the backs 
of the sandbags for additional strength. I 
hastened to join them. 

The flow through the hole in the old bank 
increased as we toiled. At any moment the 
pent-up water might burst through, washing 
everything away and causing an irreparable 
break. The seepage had already reached the 
top of the lowest plank of the new bank: it 
was rising every instant. Behind the new 


force of the water rapidly widened 

The earth roof caved in all in a matter 
seconds. ‘Look out!" yelled the water bailiff. 
*She's gone at last!’ 

We scrambled out of the way, leading the 
horses, as the space between the old bank 
and the new filled with the angry swirling 
water. Would the new bank hold? 

Everyone was tense as they watched. The 
seconds went by as the water-level rose apace. 


the new bank to see if it would begin to slither 
away under the tremendous pressure now 
put upon it. A minute went by, and there 
was no perceptible movement. Another 
minute, and the tension of the watchers began 
to ease. Three—four minutes, and the new 
bank was still holding. 

The water bailiff clambered round to the 
rear of the new bank looking for leaks. 
There were none. ‘Good-oh!’ he cried. 
‘Well, now all but the spare men had better 
get back to their own sectors." He wiped his 
brow. ‘Phew! But that was a near one!’ 

We hurried back to our sectors. 


N arriving at my own sector, I found a 

place where, in my absence, a trickle 
had come through the bank. The roof had 
caved in and there was now an open gap ten 
inches wide and just as deep, with the water 
pouring through it like a mill-race, the break 
getting broader and deeper every second. 
Losing no time, I grabbed one of the sand- 
bags put there for emergencies and dropped 
it endwise into the gap; followed it with an- 
other, and another; then some spits of earth, 
and a hard stamping down to make all firm. 
Just in time! In another few minutes the gap 
would have been a yard wide and equally 
deep—almost impossible to block with so 
great a weight of water behind it. 
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I went carefully along the bank, examining 
every inch. It was a case of firm down here, 
strengthen a little there, but there was nothing 
else seriously wrong. The stick showed the 
water-level to be constant. 

Weary, I paused for a look round. In 
front of me, above knee-heighi, as I stood just 
behind the levee-bank, the murky grey-brown 
floodwater stretched as far as could be seen 
in the growing dusk. Behind me, a mile off, 
down there, hidden by the rainy mist was my 
farm, my wife and the two children. Down 
there, down by several feet, in comparison 
with the water-level. If that bank in Jim 
Thompson's had gone . . . 

I turned again to face the enemy in front. 
The legs of a drowned and bloated cow pro- 
truded from the water as the flood carried 
the corpse along; there were odd timbers; a 
hen-coop. Tree-stumps hurried smoothly 
along on the flood, and a drowned rabbit 
glided by. 

In torrents the rain came down. Long 
since, | had been soaked to the skin: my 
boots gurgled, full of water, as I walked. 
Another tour of inspection along the whole 
sector having satisfied me that all was fairly 
right, I rested on my shovel and pulled out 
my watch. ‘Goodness! Six hours already; 
and I've never stopped for an instant. Time 
now for a drink of tea. Tired? I'll say so.” 


FTERWARDS, the ceaseless patrol con- 
tinued up and down the bank again. 
The time seemed endless. Once or twice I 
stopped for a word with the men on the 
adjoining sectors. 

After a long time the water bailiff came. 
*Just had a message through,’ he said. ‘They 
' say the worst will be over in another four 
hours or so. Holding pretty well all along 
the bank now. That was a close shave in Jim 
Thompson's sector, though. I never thought 
that we'd do it in time! They tell me the 
sluices down-river are being opened to fill the 
swamps. That'll take the pressure off us here. 
You've another four hours. Bill Jameson's 
relieving you." 

Waiting, waiting for the four hours to end, 
I continued the vigil, shovel in hand. I was 
quite fagged out now. Darkness had come 
down and conditions were even more wretched 


Up and down the bank again, endlessly. 
By now the sense of suspense had given way 
to sheer physical fatigue, when even coherent 


My wife sat dozing in a chair with one ear 
cocked for the sound of the maroons, and all 
prepared for immediate departure. I took 
off my muddy clothes, had a bath, dressed 
again, and then, after a meal, went to sleep 
in my clothes, my wife remaining on sentry, 
listening for those fatal bangs. So we re- 
mained all night. 


EXT day, I returned to the river for my 

second spell of duty. Rain was still 
falling, but the river-level was down by three 
inches, for the opened sluices allowed the 
extra few inches to flow harmlessly away into 
those vast swamps. The river-banks that 
had been dry and porous the previous day 
were now soaked, solidified, and far safer. 
The danger of a break was infinitely less. The 
settlement, which had been within a hair’s- 
breadth of disaster, could breathe freely again. 


RM 
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from the South Ice 


J. S. FAYRER 


E moon shines with that brilliant 

glitter which tells of a hard, cold night, 
and the stars twinkle like so many shining 
ice-flakes above a calm sea. Six little ships 
slip through the ink-blue waters, their bow- 
waves shimmering with phosphorescence. 
There is no sound except an occasional dull 
crunching as one or other of the ships cuts its 
way through a field of pancake-ice, which 
gleams green, mauve, and blue, like shot-silk 
in the moonlight. 

The little ships are six whale-catchers 
bound for South Georgia. The whaling 
season closed on the 8th of March, and 
yesterday the last whales were killed and towed 
to the factory-ships to be cut up and made 
into oil and whale-meal. These ships are the 
lucky ones chosen this year to be sailed home, 
3000 miles away, for an overhaul. The re- 
mainder of the Company's catchers must 
remain for the winter in South Georgia to 
be refitted for next season. 

The excitement following the end of the 
season has worn off, and, save for the duty- 
watch, all are having their first real rest for 
three months. On the bridge of No. 3 
Catcher, one A.B. is at the wheel, looking a 
muffied colossus in his jerseys and coats, and 
another is on lookout, standing at the forward 
corner of the bridge. As two other catchers 


are leading, the shooter or captain of No. 3 
has decided that there is no need for a forward 
lookout, because the ships ahead will warn him 
of that terror of the South, black ice. Difficult 
to see—sometimes almost black, but more 
often an ugly deep blue—black ice is hard as 
steel and can stave in any ship whether she be 
reinforced or not. 

The day breaks and the wind has freshened. 
The sea is now a vivid blue, with angry, 
flapping waves. There are patches of calm 
where the pancake-ice lies, and over to port a 
broken, slow-moving mass of white, blue, 
and violet means pack-ice. To starboard 
there is a huge, glittering island, with white 
top and cliffs shining in the sun—an iceberg. 


E sail on for two more days and nights, 
and slowly South Georgia comes nearer 
—at first, a dim, irregular white line, gradually 
taking shape, until we can see cliffs, with 
mountains behind. Reindeer imported years 
ago by the Norwegians are reputed to live in 
these mountains, but they are never seen. 
They must have died out, for in those barren 
hills there is no food for them save sparse 
grass and scrub. 
Soon a break can be scen in the smooth 
line of cliff and hill, and the ships slip through 
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it, between the icebergs and rocks in the 
mouth of the bay-—and at last tie up at a 
jetty in Leith Harbour. Here the cookers 
still bubble; the remains of bones, flesh, and 
blood litter the whale-break, and black smoke 
beiches out of boiler chimneys. ‘Muck and 
stench!’ remark the crew of No. 3 Catcher. 
*Thank God we're not overwintering. See 
the ice forming round the shore already? 
We'll be sun-bathing instead of freezing!’ 

Some of the Company's factory-ships have 
already arrived and are tied up to the piers, for 
harpoons have to be unloaded, straightened, 
and strengthened for next season: whale- 
oil has to be put ashore or into tanks. There 
is cleaning and repainting of empty tanks, 
and filling up with fuel-oil for the homeward 
trip. Men from the whale-catchers have 
their first good bath, change, shave and hair- 
cut for three months. Old friends meet, and 
there is chaff and good-natured rivalry, for 
the hard work is over, the great day is coming, 
and only a month away is—home. 

A few men from each crew are left behind 
to overwinter on the island and to do the 
repairs to the catchers which remain for refit. 
One imagines that these men must feel 
marooned as they watch their ships sailing 
out of the harbour and heading for the North; 
but the Company arranges winter sports for 
them, and does everything in its power to keep 
their spirits up during the bitter winter. 


N the homebound ships there is a glorious, 
end-of-term feeling; all squabbles are 
forgotten, and it is a great, cheerful company, 
for now each ship carries her whale-boat 
crews as well as her ordinary crew, and room 
has to be found as well for the men from the 
shore station at Leith Harbour. 


As a factory-ship sails home, the only work 
to be done is scraping, scrubbing, and paint- 
ing, to get rid of the stench of whale. The 
rough wooden boards laid down on the deck 
proper to protect it from oil and blood are 
ripped up and the deck itself is scrubbed and 
cleaned. All the cooking boilers are scoured 
oiled, and painted. As tanks empty of fuel- 
oil, they are dried and made ready for a fresh 
supply. Indeed, when the ships arrive back 
they have almost lost the nauseous smell of 
whale, and they look as smart and trim as 
liners. 

We sail from intense cold to equally intense 
heat, and then into a temperate cold. Sun- 
bathing, games, concerts, when work is over, 
then sleeping or taking our ease on the warm 
decks—a wonderful contrast to those months 
of work and bitter cold. 

Generally, we call at one of the Canaries to 

refuel. Here the men buy oranges and 
bananas, canaries and silks, chaffering with 
the crews of the bum-boats. Some of the 
tougher spirits try to smuggle in cactus 
whisky. This is forbidden, and a keen police 
guard is kept; but somehow bottles of this 
fire-water do get aboard—and the swallowing 
of a small atomic-bomb could scarcely have 
a more shattering effect. It is hardly sur- 
prising, then, that the night we leave Grand 
Canary, and the following day when we are 
under way, there are black eyes and bleeding 
noses! 
But old feuds are forgotten again as we 
sail North and ever North: past Spain, past 
Finisterre, into the Channel, and so to the 
port where they are waiting for us—friends, 
relations, girls, children. Pay-off next day, 
and no more whaling-ships until October 
We are home. 


—————EE 


Blackthorn Winter 


Oh, blackthorn winter, keep afar, 
Come not along our lane, 

For there the blossom, bud and star, 
Is blooming once again; 

On pointed twig and crooked stem, 
In clusters softly bright, 

Flowers delicate as dewdrops gem 
The hedges with their light. 


The blackbird tunes upon the bough 
His little pipe of gold, 

Ah, do not still his rapture now 
With arrow-shafts of cold; 

But let whoever comes this way 
Rejoice to hear him sing 

His praises to the world to-day 

Of blackthorn blossoming. 


ELIzaBeTH FLEMING. 





Madasamy’s Goat 


J. D. LOVATT 


N southern India personal names are often 
no less elaborate than those of villages, and 
it is due to the imagination of two gentlemen 
with the names of Srinivasaraghavan and 
Visnawathanarayanan, of the village of 
Periyatiruvanipitur, that Madasamy's goat 
became the central figure of protracted 
litigation. These gentlemen were vakils— 
that is to say lawyers catering for the excur- 
sions into law by such persons as Madasamy 
and Muniandy, who were neighbours and 
farmers on a small scale. 

To go back to the beginning, let me tell you 
of the evening when Muniandy threw the 
stone which was eventually to cost him two 
hundred rupees and his wife’s jewellery. The 
rains had failed for the second year, and it had 
been a day such as can only be experienced on 
the plains of India; dust lay thick on the 
ground, the leaves of the tamarind trees were 
turning brown, and, although the sun had set, 
the air was still and stifling. 

After a day of idleness and despair, 
Muniandy walked across the raised strip of 


land dividing his plot of cracked red earth 
from that of Madasamy to contemplate his 
wilted crop. It was peaceful away from his 
wife and whining children, and, even if there 
had been no rain, God or the Government 
would provide. Through the dusk he caught 
sight of a patch of white and the sound of 
rapid crunching was carried to him over the 
dust-laden air. A goat! That frog-cating 
Madasamy’s goat, cating the wilted evidence 
of two months’ back-breaking labour. In- 
furiated by the expression of insolent enjoy- 
ment on the creature’s face, Muniandy groped 
for a stone and threw it in the direction of 
the goat, which with bleats of either fear or 
indigestion fled towards her owner's house 
some fifty yards away. Feeling happier for 
his outburst, Muniandy walked slowly home 
reconciled to an evening of nagging. 

In the Indian countryside we rise early, but, 
although Muniandy was out of his house at 
half-past five next morning, rinsing his mouth 
and clearing his throat at the well, Madasamy, 
with his sons Rajiah and Velu, was cut earlier, 
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and it was the sound of his angry voice coming 
from the direction of the cultivation that 
caused Muniandy to walk towards them in 
curiosity. The wives of these farmers had never 
agreed, with the result that the two men 
normally had little to do with one another. 

“I'll break his teeth, the lizard-faced ape!’ 
shouted Madasamy. 

“Ay-yo! Fifty rupees if she was worth an 
anna,’ wailed his son. 

*A case! A case! We shall take a case 
against him!" cried the other. 

As Muniandy came nearer to them he saw 
the goat lying dead at the edge of his field, and 
it was its already bloated corpse that 
Madasamy and his sons were contemplating. 
When they saw their neighbour they screamed 
abuse, bewailing the death of the finest goat in 
Periyatiruvanipitur. 

“What ails you?" beseeched Muniandy. 

“What ails us? Ails us? The two-headed 
snake, the cooking-pot-headed crow asks us 
what ails us,’ shricked Madasamy. ‘Well 
may he ask. Our goat, you rascal! That 
ails us! I'll break your teeth as surely as 
you've broken its neck.” 

‘Stop talking with ants in your head,’ 
shouted Muniandy. ‘I've not touched your 
flea-ridden goat, and in any case everybody 
knows it's been dying since Divali.” 

* Never has there been a better goat within a 
thousand furlongs,’ screeched Rajiah, ‘and 
we saw you throw the stone that killed her.’ 

‘See! Here is the stone still stinking from 
your hands that flung it!’ spat Madasamy. 

* Yes, we saw him throw it,” confirmed Velu. 

‘Liars and jackals,” screamed Muniandy, 
now shaking with rage. ‘I've never hurt your 
filthy goat. Begone! Take it with you and 
close your lying mouths." 

Tamil, as observed by many students of 
the language, and those mostly missionaries, 
provides for colourful expression, and it was in 
such a manner that the question was dis- 
cussed for several hours. The group was joined 
by the women of both sides and not a few 
curious neighbours, who all contributed their 
mite to the debate. As Kutty, the postman, 
said later, it sounded like a jackals’ wedding. 
Only when Muniandy had for the fifth time 
refused to pay any compensation did they 
return to their homes. 


O days later Muniandy received a notice 
instructing him to appear at the Court to 
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answer charges brought by one Madasamy. 
It went on to say that Madasamy charged him 
with having destroyed a goat valued at one 
hundred and fifty rupees, the property of the 
said Madasamy, who claimed just and 
equitable compensation. 

It was to answer this charge, and to guide 
him through the legal maze, that Muniandy 
engaged the services of Mr Srinivasaraghavan, 
B.A., B.L., Vakil and Pleader, at the rate of 
rupees four for each appearance in court, with 
an initial retaining-fee of rupees ten payable in 
advance. Similarly, Madasamy entered into 
an agreement with Mr Visnawathanarayanan, 
B.A., B.L., Vakil and Pleader and Witness of 
Oaths. Having qualified, perhaps in a style 
not altogether approved of in the universities 
of the West, but thoroughly acquainted with 
Habeas Corpus and Writs Mandamus, these 
gentlemen had first sought an opening in the 
political field. The emoluments to be gathered 
there had fallen since independence had been 
achieved and they had next turned to the field 
of income-tax evasion; it being no longer 
necessary to seek advice on this subject, they 
reluctantly decided to fall back on a legal 
practice in a place where there was little pro- 
fessional competition. They arrived at this 
decision, and at Periyatiruvanipitur, within a 
short time of each other 

It became apparent that were they to go 
their separate ways there would be small 
profit, and it would be advantageous to come 
to an understanding and to share discreetly 
the opportunities. Moreover, lawyers being 
invariably restricted in their application of 
the law by the judges and magistrates in whose 
courts they appear, it was equally apparent 
that it would be profitable to enlist the 
sympathy of the First Class Magistrate, or 
Thasildar, of Periyatiruvanipitur. This gentle- 
man—Mr Raghavanpillai—was not outstand- 
ingly well paid and, unhampered by a code of 
professional conduct, was able to reach an 
understanding with the lawyers. It must not 
be understood that he was downright dis- 
honest, for, although in the best tradition he 
accepted remuneration from both sides, he 
was most careful to deliver impartial verdicts 
for the records of his court. It was before 
him that the case was brought for judgment. 


AT this stage it is best to regress 0 little and 
explain how the goat came to be found 
dead in Muniandy’s field, for the question will 





already have crossed your mind. Velu, seeing 
the goat retreating, and being a dutiful son, 

the. fact to his father, who was at 
first disposed to ignore the matter. It has 


already been stated that Rajama, Madasamy’s 
i on the best of terms with 
s wife, and, overhearing, she divined 

that were the goat, which gave no milk and 


her shrewish way she suggested this to her 
husband and he explored the possibilities 
with his sons. Their decision resulted in a 
walk to Muniandy’s field that night, and a 
crack on the head for the goat. 

Unfortunately for Madasamy, but for- 
tunately for Mr Raghavanpillai and the 
lawyers, Muniandy did not pay a satisfactory 
compensation, after due argument, in prefer- 
ence to appearing in court, as he would have 
done had the weather been obliging and the 
crop ready for harvesting. It can be supposed 
that had the weather run to schedule the case 
would never have arisen. As it was, time lay 
heavy on Muniandy’s hands and it was not 
impossible that the affair might be turned to 
his advantage. 

A stranger to India would not immediately 
identify the courtroom at Periyatiruvanipitur 
as such. Although there is a raised platform 
of unplaned wood at one end from which the 
magistrate presides, a raised box to the im- 
mediate left in which witnesses stand, and 
several collapsible tables, complimentary 
boxes and chairs for the convenience of the 
principal characters, the far end of the room 
is invariably stacked with bags of rice and 
other stolen goods to be used as evidence in 
forthcoming cases. The walls badly need 
whitewashing, while the floor is unwashed and 
stained with betel juice surreptitiously ex- 
pectorated by court officials and felons alike. 

Our case first appeared on this scene at 
10.30 a.m. on the morning of Friday, 14th 
October 1949. Mr Visnawathanarayanan 
placed before the magistrate details of the 
circumstances in which Muniandy, observed 
by three witnesses who would in due course 
give their evidence, enticed Madasamy’s goat 
with a bowl of rice and struck it on the head 
with a boulder weighing ten pounds. The 
boulder, red with the blood of the goat, was 
produced, and afterwards placed among the 
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bags of rice. At this stage the case was 
adjourned until the Sth of November and 
everyone, including the magistrate, went home 
to eat and sleep during the hottest part of the 
day. 

As Mr Srinivasaraghavan explained to 
Muniandy, the morning’s work provided 
matter for consideration. It would seem that 
the plaintiff was not being quite honest and 
that false witnesses were to be produced. Such 
evidence, if unrefuted, would prejudice the 
magistrate, so that Muniandy’s best plan 
would be to find witnesses who could state 
that he was at least three miles from the scene 
of the incident. Had Muniandy such wit- 
nesses? No? After some reflection Mr 
Srinivasaraghavan declared that witnesses 
might be procured, but that they would almost 
certainly require financial encouragement. 
They would almost certainly demand five 
rupees for each testimony. As the other side 
were to produce no less than three witnesses, 
it would be inadvisable for the defendant to 
do things on a smaller scale. Four witnesses 
at least were desirable; yes, four would do 
for a start. Could Muniandy uncover the 
necessary twenty rupees to reimburse these 
fellows for their trouble? Eventually 
Muniandy brought fifteen rupees to light, 
and, carefully tucking the notes away in his 
clothing, Mr Srinivasaraghavan departed in 
search of the witnesses. He did not have to 
go far, as he had a standing arrangement 
with seven gentlemen who were prepared to 
testify as directed for three rupees a time. 


HEN the case was next presented, two 

of the plaintiff's witnesses gave their 
evidence very creditably, and it was only on 
the 15th of November, when the plaintiff had 
completed the presentation of his grievance, 
that Mr Srinivasaraghavan was able to take 
an active role in the proceedings. He in no 
way discredited the testimonies given before 
the court, but he was able to show that his 
client had been visiting friends three miles 
from the scene of the incident. He admired 
the civic qualities of such persons who came 
forward so readily to uphold the sanctity of 
private property, but, in the circumstances, 
he felt that the plaintiff's witnesses had been 
mistaken in the identity of the culprit. He 
then brought forward one witness who testified 
to having discussed the food situation with 
Muniandy, in the presence of three other 
14! 
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friends, at the time of the incident in question. 

On the following three occasions when the 
court assembled to hear Madasamy versus 
Muniandy, each of the other witnesses told a 
similar story, and it was then that Madasamy’s 
adviser suggested that it would be prudent to 
secure the indulgence of the magistrate. It 
was against his professional principles . . . if 
the other side resorted to subterfuge then 
perhaps it would be justified . . . require a great 
deal of tact . . . perhaps a hundred rupees? 
It was at this time that Madasamy decided to 
consult his wife. 

*This business has already cost us thirty- 
five rupees,” she moaned. ‘This vakil's no 
good at all, and expensive to boot.’ 

Madasamy held his peace. 

*You messed up the whole show at the 
start,’ she continued. ‘Had you called the 
constable, he would have persuaded that 
puller of superfluous hair to pay up and 
keep quiet.’ 

‘And how much do you suppose he would 
have wanted?’ snarled her husband. ‘We 
would have been lucky if he'd taken only 
twenty. Talk sense, woman.” 

‘If you give the vakil seventy-five rupees, he 
will give the Thasildar fifty, which should 
be enough for a small case like this. Then it 
will cost us . . . let me see. . . . She paused, 


screwed up her foxy little eyes, and pondered. 
*A hundred and ten!" she exclaimed in horror. 
“That means, if we are to make any profit at 
all—say fifteen rupees—we shall have to get a 
hundred and fifty odd for the goat, for we 


might have sold it for twenty-five." Her face 
grew happier, and she added: ‘It'll have 
cost those eaters of filth nearly thirty-five 
rupees so far anyway.’ The two allowed this 
satisfying thought to mellow in their minds 
whilst Madasamy resumed grinding the chillies 
and turmeric for the evening meal. 

“We shall pay the money first thing to- 
morrow morning,’ the woman declared, ‘and 
pray that the cheating Muniandy becomes 
deaf and dumb.’ 

Muniandy had had a similar discussion with 
his wife, for Mr Srinivasaraghavan had ex- 
plained that it had come to his ears that 
Madasamy had put a hundred and fifty rupees 
in the way of the Thasildar. Unless he wanted 
to lose his case, which was at such a promising 
stage of development, it was desirable that he 
should guide a similar amount, together with 
a little good-will, in that direction. As a 
consequence of the bad year, his wife's thali— 
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the gold necklet presented to the woman at the 
time of her marriage—and her ear-rings had 
been pledged for a hundred and seventy-five 
rupees, which amount covered the costs en- 
tailed by the vakil’s advice. Do not suppose 
that this decision was arrived at without a long 
and painful analysis of the circumstances. A 
woman who appears in public without cither 
of these pieces of jewellery advertises her 
husband's poverty; in any case the fact that 
they had been sold was the news of the village 
within half-an-hour. Set against this, how- 
ever, was the prestige enjoyed by engaging in 
litigation. Both parties had become the 
focal point of popular interest, and the money 
spent could barely be considered wasted when 
it provided such a lively topic of conversation. 
If the case should be dismissed with costs, 
then Muniandy would have had several 
months’ entertainment for nothing and, into 
the bargain, a good laugh at Madasamy’s 
expense. 

The public were less concerned with seeing 
justice done than with speculating as to which 
party’s money would run out first. When it 
became known that Muniandy had sold his 
wife's jewels they generally supposed that the 
case would shortly close with a verdict against 
him. In this they were wrong. 


T was now the middle of February, and for a 
week the two farmers were busy in their 
fields rooting up the old crop, hoeing and 
preparing the land for the new. In the course 
of their work they often came within a few 
feet of one another, but, with elaborate care, 
each ignored his neighbour's presence. The 
Court was to reassemble to hear the con- 
clusion of Muniandy’s testimony on the 6th 
of March. 

Each night now the two farmers stood out- 
side their houses to watch the black clouds 
gathering over the hills to the west; they 
thought less about their case, being filled 
instead with speculation about this promise of 
rain. 

It was on the evening of the Ist of March 
that the Thasildar and his colleagues saw their 
income from the case of Madasamy’s goat 
come to an abrupt ending. The air was hot 
and still, but low clouds hurried across the 
sky to Periyatiruvanipitur, and at five minutes 
past six in the evening a large drop of rain fell 
at Muniandy’s feet. It lay for a moment like 
a fat blister before it was swallowed up by the 





hot red dust. But rapidly there fell another, 
and then another. until the air was filled with 
the roar of falling rain. The ground turned 
darker in colour, the air grew chill, and with 
squeals of delight the children ran from out 
of their homes to let the rain run down their 
hot little bodies. Even Madasamy’s wife lost 
her tortured expression for a moment before 
she turned once more to her cooking-pots. 
Next day the farmers, together with their 
families, were busy sowing the crop, and once, 


MARIA GRAZIA’S PIN-MONEY 


when Muniandy passed ncar Madasamy, he 
intercepted a smile on the other's face and 
knew that for the time being at least the case 
was over. 

It was with reluctance that Mr Raghavan- 
pillai dismissed the case on the morning of the 
6th, but, he thought, there was always the 
chance that it might be reopened. I believe 
that this did happen some months later—after 
the crops had been gathered in, and there was 
little else to do. 


Maria Grazia’s Pin-Money 


Domestic Silkworm-Rearing in Italy 





ELEANOR BARTON 


HEN the news came through that 
Italian silk was once more in England 
I wondered how many silkworms Maria 
Grazia had reared. If these innocents had 
hatched out, they owed nothing to her 
husband, for Modesto abhorred them, and 
every year there was the same uneasy skirmish- 
ing. No sooner was March in its third week 
and the wine turning over in the cellar than a 
fury of restlessness took hold of Maria Grazia. 
Recognising the symptoms, Modesto would 
absent himself, talking politics with similarly 
afflicted husbands. Strangely enough, in 
spite of repeated frustrations, he always hoped 
the fever would pass, though it never did, for 
his wife was out for blood—in other words, 
for enough lire to buy an ounce of grubs. 
This meant for Modesto a prolonged bout 
of discomfort and semi-starvation, for Maria 


Grazia worked on the principle that a silk- 
worm needed as much care and vigilance as 
one recovering from a major operation. 
Further, in Modesto’s opinion the grubs were 
too temperamental, and he recalled a year 
when only five hatched out of two thousand. 
Again, in 1932, when they crawled out in their 
thousands, a rat took the lot and Maria 
Grazia tried to use the chopper on herself. 
Worst of all, Modesto would have to allocate 
the visitors both living space and some sort of 
a home or pen. Once, turning obstinate, he 
refused to bestir himself, and the worms 
hatched in the bedroom, climbed doggedly up 
the bed, and fixed their cocoons on sheets, 
pillows, and curtains while Modesto slept 
with his oxen. 

Modesto did not deny that in a good season 
his wife’s grubs were the most profitable 
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enterprise on the farm—-but that was the 
rub. It was a very great shame that none 
of his money came to him and that it was the 
custom that all profits fron) silkworm culture 
were a wife's perquisite, while, should he 
open his lips, his own mother would repudiate 
her first-born. So, as one bestowing a life's 
savings on an adolescent Starting a chicken- 
farm, Modesto brought out enough lire for 
exactly an ounce of grubs. 

Then ensued a delirious week of passionate 
discussion between Maria Grazia and similarly 
involved cronies. The merits of various 
breeds recommended by the Italian equivalent 
of the Women’s Institute were fluently dealt 
with, but they all bought a local breed, a 
blend part native, part Chinese, and a pale 
yellow shade, and dedicated themselves to 
their rearing. As a housekeeper Maria 
Grazia took it for granted that you ate 
exclusively for nourishment, but with the 
arrival of her grubs she acted as though you 
never needed to eat. As a concession to the 
flesh, every morning she emptied into a 
cauldron of boiling water any and every 
vegetable handy. This was the family's 
breakfast, dinner, supper, and coffee. When 
it gave out, as it frequently did, they filled 
up on ewe’s-milk cheese and snippets of bread 
dipped in olive-oil. 


ARIA GRAZIA was too beset by cares 

and preparations to bother with meals, 
but like her nurslings nibbled from sunrise 
to sunset. Her first concern was to gather a 
collection of cardboard boxes that were to be 
the new babies’ cradles, and she threw away 
the lids, substituting white paper covers per- 
forated by dozens of small holes. Her next 
anxiety was sufficient food even for emer- 
gencies, and, although she grew enough 
mulberry-leaves—and silkworms eat nothing 
else—for an army of the insects, there might 
be a blight. So Maria Grazia went the 
rounds searching out succulent trees, whose 
price rose or fell according to the state of her 
nerves. She had to buy the tree and strip it 
herself, nor could she do this any time or as 
necessity arose. Custom decreed that not a 
single mulberry-leaf could be gathered after 
St John the Baptist’s Day—June 24th. 

By the middle of April, Maria Grazia had 
her venture well in hand and moved in a daze 
of calculations and decimal points. Should 
the eggs be healthy and hatch out, her 
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ounce ought to give her 45,000 silkworms. 
These 45,000 would need 1200 kilo- 
grammes (2645 Ib.) of mulberry-leaves to keep 
them in condition, a calculation that filled 
the family with back-aching anticipation. It 
may be that there are insects with more 
voracious appetites than silkworms and that 
they make more noise when feeding, but, 
when you enter the quarters where four or 
five thousand of Maria Grazia’s family are 
busy nibbling, the sound is like a thousand 
fairies playing with fairy saws. 

Maria Grazia always said the hatching 
period brought her most anxiety, because the 
worms were so susceptible to atmospheric 
changes, while her Alpine farm had weather 
that changed from hour to hour. All the help 
she had to secure the regulation 23 degrees 
Centigrade was an iron stove that absorbed 
wood with ferocity and expired when the 
stoker paused for breath. Yet Maria Grazia 
managed by combining patience with 
diplomacy, and by sitting up all night. 

The first thing a newly-hatched worm does 
is to make for the light and climb through a 
perforation on the cover of its basket. Maria 
Grazia watches for it with a shallow basket 
lined with blue sugar-bag paper in her hand, 
strews mulberry-leaves about, and then adds 
the newcomers. At this stage instinct sets 
cats, weasels, and rats prowling, so the 
baskets are barricaded with platters of Indian 
corn mixed with water and the prowler leaves 
footprints and is dealt with. Should all go 
well, there is an interlude of five or six days 
while the worms are left in their baskets to eat 
before being removed to their last home. 


SUCCESSFUL hatching having been 

achieved, Maria Grazia’s thoughts turn 
to securing further safety for her worms. 
On Sundays several of her friends put their 
worms in their pockets and take them to 
Mass, but she has other views. The first 
Sunday in May she joins a procession to the 
shrine of the local Madonna and places the 
silkworms under her care, bringing home 
handfuls of moss and stone from the shrine 
which are to be set on the shelves of the 
clearing-house to reassure all concerned. 

By now Modesto’s unwilling contribution 
is put up—a seven-shelved edifice reaching 
the ceiling, made of reeds tied together and 
supported by poles. Here the worms lie till 
they are ready to sleep, while Maria Grazia 





“They're ready to climb,’ Maria Grazia 
cries to the family. *Where are the branches?’ 
ing-house and thrust on each shelf. Quickly 


every branch is swarming with eager worms 
clinging to the twigs, on which they fix their 


THE NAVY’S BOAT RACE 


cocoons. At the end of a week the cocoons 
are finished and Maria Grazia picks them off 
from their twigs with the chrysalis inside and 
places them in her box. This is a sort of 
spinning-machine which removes the coarse 
outside threads and leaves the cocoon smooth 
and clean. 

The home culture of the silkworm is now 
finished, and, as she collects the waste to spin 
into stockings during winter, Maria Grazia 
notifies the agent from the silk-factory. Her 
last battle, like the first, is for lire, and she 
resolves to stand up to the agent. Stalking 
about the house she keeps muttering to 
herself: ‘If one cocoon produces a thread 
seven furlongs long and 450 cocoons go to 
the pound, how much can I ask for?’ So 
Modesto decides to postpone discussing 
several knotty points about the grape-harvest 
until next week. 


The Navy’s Boat Race 





A. CECIL HAMPSHIRE 


, Awae*. seamen’s racing cutter’s 

crew!’ The long-drawn-out tones of 
the boatswain’s mate sound resonantly 
through the loudspeakers of a British warship 
as she lies at anchor in the Forth. Twelve 
husky sailors clad in a weird variety of rowing 
kit hurriedly struggle on deck and make their 
way towards the ship's rail. Alongside at a 
lower boom a 30-foot cutter is riding lazily 
to her painter, and a little wizened seaman, 
capless and with three good-conduct badges on 


No, 257 


the sleeve of his blue jumper, is working about 
the tiller in the sternsheets. 

The thinly-clad men shin down the Jacob's- 
ladder one by one, and as they embark busy 
themselves selecting their oars, fitting them 
into the rowlocks, and arranging homemade 
cushions on the thwarts, while the bowman 
stands up to let go the painter. Above them, 
off-duty seamen and Marines line the ship's 
rails and gaze down at the preparations with 
keenly professional eyes. Aft on the quarter- 
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deck the officer of the watch is looking on, 
and, from his cabin-scuttle below, the captain, 
too, watches critically, for one of his crack 
boats’ crews is about to go off on a training 
pull 

Freed from the boom, the cutter drifts 
gently on the current, while the coxswain 
imparts low-voiced instructions to his men. 
All oars are out and feathered, the blades 
slanting towards the cutter’s bow, the crew 
tensed forward, eyes fixed on the little figure 
of the coxswain as he crouches above the tiller. 
A moment later he barks a sharp command, 
oars are plunged into the water, and the boat 
leaps ahead under the jerking pull of twelve 
pairs of arms. Soon it has become a distant 
crawling beetle against the rays of the setting 
sun 

For many weeks in the early part of each 
year Similar scenes are enacted morning and 
evening in almost every ship of the Fleet as 
the men of the Royal Navy prepare for their 
annual pulling regatta, an event beside which 
the University Boat Race seems mere child's 
play, for the Navy's regatta is a two-day 
affair, and races are rowed in every type of 
boat carried in the modern warship, from a 
15-foot skiff-dinghy weighing 13 cwt. to a 
42-foot launch weighing just under 10 tons. 
All classes of officers and ratings compete, 
from the ship’s chaplain to the youngest 
Royal Marine bugler. Capital ships race 
against capital ships, cruisers against cruisers, 
and destroyers and small craft against each 
other by flotillas 

At every opportunity the boats and crews 
are called away to practise—seamen's cutters, 
officers’ gigs, daymen’s whalers, in which the 
ship's cook pulls a lusty oar alongside the 
clerkly writer; and the Marines put up their 
own impressively competent show as a boat's 
crew 


O* the first day of the regatta, held usually 
in the early summer, the ships with crews 
taking part anchor in line along a two-mile 
course, thus providing a series of admirable 
grandstands for all hands the whole of the 


way. The junior ship lays out markers and 
buoys for the start-line, and the flagship at 
the opposite end becomes the judge's box. 
After morning Divisions and Prayers, all 
ships’ companies pipe down for the day. 
Officers and men not engaging in the actual 
races climb to the best viewpoints on bridge 
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and superstructure decks, and as many 
enthusiasts as can be accommodated clamber 
into the spare boats to follow the fortunes of 
the competing craft down the course; these 
spare boat followers are known as chucking- 
up parties. 

Soon the numeral flag ‘One’ flutters to the 
flagship’s yardarm with the ‘ Preparative’ flag 
above it, and this signal for the first race is 
repeated down the line at the yardarms of 
the junior ships. At the start-line five gigs, 
each manned by six hefty ratings, jockey 
abreast, the distinguishing flag of each boat 
fluttering in her bows. 

The naval gig is a six-oared, carvel-built 
craft, 30 feet long and weighing just over a 
ton. By Navy regatta rules the boat, like all 
the others participating, must be exactly as 
used on service. Only a few minor fittings 
are allowed to be removed, and no special 
touching up to assist speed is permitted to be 
made to cither boats or oars. Nevertheless, 
the crew will pull this heavy and comparatively 
cumbersome craft a mile in choppy water in 
under ten minutes. 

Suddenly the ‘Preparative’ flag leaps to the 
masthead of the starter’s boat, and a moment 
later the crack of his starting-gun galvanises 
the crews into a frenzy of co-ordinated activity. 
The voices of the coxswains sound hoarsely as 
they set the pace: ‘One, two, three, four— 
heave!’, and with each lusty pull the bows of 
the craft seem to spring out of the water. 

There is no attempt at style in the Navy's 
regatta—no long, feathered strokes, or 
smoothly sliding seats to aid muscular power. 
The rowing, by contrast with the University 
Boat Race, is jerky and the strokes chopped, 
for the boat is no shallow shell, but deep in the 
keel with a beam of nearly six feet. The 
stretchers against which the crew's feet are 
braced are just above the bottom boards, the 
thwarts fixed and unyielding, and the oars 
17-foot lengths of fir. 

A continuous roar of encouragement greets 
the crews as they flash down the course, 
swelling to a series of temporary crescendos 
as they pass each ship in the line. This rises 
to a sustained note as the flagship’s stern is 
reached at last, and a few moments later the 
race is over, and the exhausted crews collapse 
on their thwarts, oars sliding limply through 
sweating fingers. A sudden hush falls over 
the scene as the racing craft are taken in tow 
by their parent motor-boats. Then a long 
string of coloured pendants signalling the 





result of the race streams to the yardarm of 
the flagship, and the message is repeated by 
all ships, to the accompaniment of ringing 
cheers from the winning vessel and good- 
humoured jeers from the men of her vanquished 
consorts. 


most thrilling races in the Navy's 
regatta are the cutters’ races. Used as 
lifeboats at sea, these are the crack boats of 
any squadron, and are rowed over the full 
course of two miles. The boats are 32-foot, 
clinker-built craft, weighing 2} tons. They 
are twelve-oared, and each oar is a 15-foot 
length of sturdy ash, whose manipulation is 
anything but child’s play. The cutters 
usually figure in a third of the races held in a 
Fleet regatta, their crews composed in turn 
of seamen, Marines, stokers, artisans, the 
Royal Marine band—with their bandmaster 
substituting a boat's tiller for his customary 
baton—and veterans, who, in the Navy, are 
men of thirty-five and over. 

In addition to monetary prizes for each 
race, there are valuable trophies to be com- 
peted for. The most important in the Home 
Fleet is the Rodman Cup, presented to the 
British Navy in the First World War by 
Admiral Hugh Rodman (1859-1940), who 
commanded the American Sixth Battle 
Squadron operating with the British Grand 
Fleet. Every officer and man then serving in 
the Squadron contributed to the purchase of 
this Cup, ‘in token,’ said Admiral Rodman, 
‘of the warmest and closest ties of friendship 
and brotherhood which have been formed 
between the officers and men of the British 
and American Navies.’ In the race for the 
Rodman Cup, which is for crack cutters, any 
twelve ratings from each ship may compete, 
regardless of branch, over a two-mile course. 
The result was specially signalled each year to 
Admiral Rodman during his lifetime. 

One unique event in the Navy's regatta is 
the obstacle race for cutters, a supreme test 
of pulling and sailing skill. At the start of the 
race the boats are anchored with 20 fathoms 
of grapnel out. Oars are inboard and masts 
and sails properly stowed. When the starting- 
gun is fired, the anchor must be weighed with 
all speed, masts and sails rigged, and the 
boats sailed for half-a-mile. At the boom of 
the second gun, masts and sails come down 
with a run and the boats are rowed for half-a- 
mile. At the third gun, masts and sails go up 


THE NAVY’S BOAT RACE 


again and another half-mile is sailed. When 
the final gun is fired, masts and sails are struck 
for the last time and the course finished under 
oars. Only a crew at the peak of their form 
and training can emerge successfully from this 
gruelling ordeal. 

Points are awarded for the first, second, and 
third boats in each event in the Navy's regatta. 
The ship gaining the highest aggregate number 
of points wins the most coveted trophy of all, 
a silver cock, a huge wooden repiica of which 
is triumphantly mounted in a prominent 
position on the ship's superstructure by the 
jubilant victors, and later rowed round the 
anchored fleet accompanied by a squeegee 
band and a cheering party. 

In the old days when regatta enthusiasm 
was, if possible, even more intense than it is 
to-day, racing boats’ crews actually carried 
a live cock with them in the boat, hidden 
beneath the bow thwart. As soon as a boat 
had pushed its bows ahead of the other 
contestants the bird was brought into full 
view and secured to the forward thwart where 
it kept crowing defiance for the rest of the 
course. 

In those early days rivalry between ships 
was terrific, and, whatever the regatta rules of 
the time may have specified, the boats were 


groomed to an extent almost impossible of 
achievement in this austere age. Every inch 
of surplus paint was lovingly scraped off and 
the planks sandpapered to a velvety smooth- 
ness. Then several gallons of white-of-egg 


were applied! This special glossy finish 
enabled the boat to glide through the water 
like an aquaplane. The Stretchers were 
specially fitted, just below the thwarts, to give 
the maximum leg-pull, oars smoothed and 
balanced with weights, and the crews not only 
put through a course of strenuous physical 
training but also fed on a special diet of 
thick juicy steaks, fish, eggs, fresh milk—and 
beer! A crack boat's crew did not wait for 
the annual regatta to show off its paces, and 
challenges were flung out to rival ships right 
and left, often by their own captains, whose 
pride in their boats surpassed that of their 
ship's company. 

To-day the Navy holds its regattas 
wherever squadrons are serving together. 
Not only are they first-class sporting events, 
but through their medium an essential art of 
the seaman is brought to a high pitch of 
perfection, for, just as in the days of Nelson, a 
smart ship is still known by her boats. 
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The Rural Mind 





NORMAN L. 


LD Boxer knew that something was 

afoot. My guest from the city and I 
had conspicuously drained our glasses before 
him, and the landlord had as conspicuously 
collected them up and taken them away. We 
both stood chatting before the fireplace, and 
the landlord leaned on the bar waiting for old 
Boxer to finish his drink—which, in the end, 
he did, when he saw my guest and I making 
towards our mackintoshes on the wall. We 
put them on, slowly, but still old Boxer would 
not go. 

**Tis a roughish sort o’ night,’ he grumbled. 
*The wind don't drop and the rain be coming 
down ‘ard. "Twon't do the carn no good. No 
good at all." Since no one answered this 
observation, Boxer turned up the collar of his 
old army greatcoat and took his stick from the 
corner of the bar. ‘"Twon't do the carn no 
good at all,” he said again. He made towards 
the door. He paused with his hand on the 
latch and looked back almost hopefully. 
*Well, I'll have to be gettin’ along | s’pose,’ 
he said. 
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GOODLAND 


‘About time,” grunted the landlord. ‘’Tis 
a quarter after closing time.’ 


*Hark at it! 
Never seed such weather in all my born days. 
Hemmed if I ‘ave! Good-night to ‘e!" and he 
was gone. 

The landlord walked across the bar room 
and bolted the door after him. We took off 
our mackintoshes and hung them on 
again. ‘Better come on through,” 
landlord, and, switching out the light 
up the winged flap of the bar. 

George,’ I said, and we went 

small, comfortable kitchen, where he in 
us to sit down. After he 

beers from the cellar, he said to 

*Not much of weather for you 
holidaying in the country, sir.” 


joying my holiday in spite of the weather.’ 





not what you'd call cultured, are they? 
You've really got to admit, in all honesty, 
that the urban mind is so much more quick- 
witted than the rural. Life is at an altogether 
different tempo in the towns. It quickens the 
intellect, sharpens the wits, raises the standard 
of intelligence. And then when you come 
back into the country and find people still 
thinking as they did eighty years ago it’s—it's 
quaint, landlord, quaint. Yes, I really think a 
vacation in the country is worth while if only 
to observe the rural mind!’ 

*Oh!" said George. ‘Ah well, I’m not 
much of a student of human nature like you 
seem to be, sir, | must say, though I’m willing 
to agree, sir, a8 I do see a difference between 


ene oS ~~ 


* COURSE, sir,’ went on George 
we were settled again, ‘we do 


‘We've got quite a star turn here, sir. 


THE RURAL MIND 


_ Some quite interesting characters out here in 
’ the country, apart from their quaintness like. 


Our 
village constable is a bit of a hypnotist.’ 


He was quite good at the village concert here 
last week. He got three farm-hands up on the 
Stage there and made ‘em think they was 
milking the cows, sir. And damn me if they 
didn‘t set down there, milking away at nothing 
just like the real thing. Fact, one on ‘em told 
his cow to get her foot out 0’ the bucket!" 


smudge of face beneath a dark-blue helmet. 
The figure made as if to enter, then, seeing us, 


The constable looked at us, and then at 
George. ‘I—ah—lI just been up round the 
pigsties,’ he said. ‘Wi’ all this here black- 
market carryings-on, we can’t be too careful. 
I thought you might hear me walkin’ about, so 
I jes’ knocked on the door to tell ’e "twas 
me.’ 

*Thanks very much,’ said George. 

The constable linked the collar of his cape 
more securely about his neck. ‘Fine night 
for ducks,” he said again, ‘but not a mucher 
for a policeman on his beat. Ah well, we 
must take bad wi’ good I s’pose.’ 

Again the two men looked at each other in 
silence. ‘Hadn't you best step inside for an 
hour?’ asked George. ‘You can, if you've a 
mind to.’ 
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‘Oh no, couldn't do that, landlord!’ 
exclaimed the constable, looking keenly 
towards my guest, who was a stranger to him. 
‘That wouldn't do at all!’ 

‘Well, I don't suppose the village’ll run 
away, constable,’ I said. ‘Why don’t you come 
in? I'm quite sure you need not worry about 
my friend here. Come on in and have a 
pint!’ 

The constable came right in and hung his 
cape on a peg in the wall. He removed his 
helmet and turned round. A broader, more 
open specimen of rural humanity could not 
be found. He grinned hugely towards my 
guest and said as he sat down: ‘Can't be 
too careful you know, sir. Gettin’ towards 
my pension time." 

We brought our pint pots into view. 

‘Well, now we'm all in the same boat by 
the seem on't!’ exclaimed the constable 
heartily. ‘If you can supply the Law wi' a 
little drop o* that there suction, landlord, I 
dessay the Law'll drink it!’ 

‘Good!’ exclaimed my guest. ‘I'll pay.’ 

‘Very kind on ‘e I'm sure, sir,’ said the 
constable. ‘That makes you a party to the 
act. Very kind indeed!’ 


AF TER Constable Dunwood had drawn 
hugely at his pint and made himself 
‘I hear 
you are quite an artist at the local shows, 
constable?’ 

‘Well,’ he said modestly, ‘I wouldn't say 


comfortable, my guest ventured: 


that, sir. I do a little turn like, and I suppose 
it do make a bit of a stir now and again. But I 
does it for a bit of a lark, sir, more’n anything. 
I don't take it too serious." 

‘Oh, but I do!" said my guest. ‘I most 
certainly do. I'm very interested in that sort 
of thing. Of course, as I was saying— 
funnily enough, just before you came in—it's 
only a weak-minded person who can readily 
be influenced by hypnosis. Don't you agree, 
constable?’ 

The constable looked blankly at my guest. 

*Gentleman's by way o’ bein’ a stoodent of 
human nature,’ said George. 

The constable still looked blank, and then 
said: ‘No doubt you'm right, sir, no doubt 
you'm right!" 

*I mean to say,’ went on my guest, ‘don't 
think I'm belittling your art, | wouldn't do 
that for a moment, but I do think these rural 
people out here should make fairly easy 
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subjects. I mean you might not be so success- 
ful with me perhaps, or with anyone possessing 
the urban mind, which is quicker, keener, 
wittier altogether.’ 

Constable Dunwood’s expression did not 
change, but I thought I detected a little gleam 
come into his eyes and he raised his bushy 
eyebrows very slightly. ‘Possibly not, sir, 
possibly not," he agreed. He took another 
pull at his beer. ‘I see you've give a good 
deal of thought to the matter, sir,’ he went on 
politely. ‘I can’t say as I have—much. 
It’s just a knack wi’ me, and whether I'd be 
less successful in the town than in the country 
I've never troubled myself to find out. But 
it’s quite possible you’m right, sir—quite 
possible.’ 

*Oh, I’m sure of it!’ said my guest. ‘I can 
quite see how the rural mind can be brought 
under hypnosis by someone who has the 
knack. Where did you pick it up, constable?’ 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, sir,’ said 
Constable Dunwood, ‘I don't generally 
discuss it much, sir, seein’ as I don’t under- 
stand too much about ‘it myself, but as a 
matter of fact, sir, I picked it up off an Indian 
gentleman, sir!’ 

‘Indeed!’ said my guest. ‘How exceedingly 
interesting! Would you mind telling me 
about it?’ 

Constable Dunwood drained his glass and 
put it down on the table. 

*Fill it up again, landlord, will you?’ said 
my guest. 

*Thank "e, sir,’ said the constable. ‘No, I 
don't mind tellin’ "e about it at all. But I 
must tell it to °e in my own particular way, if 
you don’t mind.’ 

*Please do,” said my guest. 
like. I'm all attention.’ 

‘All right then,” said Constable Dunwood. 
He waited for George to bring him another 
pint, and, having sipped it, he put it on the 
table before him and leaned towards my guest, 
looking straight at him. Then he began his 
tale in his slow, broad, sleepy dialect. 


‘Any way you 


*T'D like you to imagine, sir,’ said Constable 

Dunwood, ‘as you've just caught the last 
bus back to the village here. ‘Tis a little old 
shabby country bus, and ‘tis long after dark. 
You steps in by the driver, sir, who you don't 
take no particular notice on, because you only 
sees him properly when you gets off and has to 
pay him. There's three passengers in the 





bus, sir—an old lady wi’ a shopping -basket on 
her lap, an old farm-labourer, and a young 
farmer's son, as you knows only to nod to, in 
the back seat. Then, when you turns yourself 
round to sit down, you sees another passenger, 
sir. "Tis an Indian gentleman, up behind the 
glass partition between the driver and 
passengers, and this here Indian gentleman is 
wearing a red turban. 

‘O” course, sir,” went on Constable 
Dunwood, ‘Indian gentlemen ain't all that 
common round these parts,so you naturally 
looks towards him a bit curious like, wonder- 
_ ing where he's agoing and what he's adoing 
of. But you soon looks away, sir, because the 
Indian gentleman's face is reflected in the 
glass and he can see you staring at him. So 
you looks out of the window and up at the 
roof, or else at the old lady with her basket or 
the old farm-labourer, and the bus goes 
rumbling on with the water splashing under 
the wheels and a faint smell of oil coming up 
through the floorboards. And you looks at 
em all again in turn and then shifts yourself 
to a more comfortable position on the wooden 
seat, and then you looks back at the Indian 
gentleman. 

*The reason you does this, sir,’ said 
Constable Dunwood, and his voice almost 
imperceptibly slipped into a low, dramatic 
note, insistent but not too pointed, ‘is because 
you has to. The reflection of the Indian 
gentleman, sir, is exactly the same as when 
you first caught sight of it—and, far from you 
being thought rude for staring at him, sir, 
there is no doubt about it that all the time he 
has been staring at you! 

‘Well, sir, you feels a bit irritable like at 
first, being stared at so, but, when you comes to 
think of it, there’s the poor chap sat straight 
up against the glass partition wi’ only his own 
reflection to occupy his mind, so he’s bound to 
have a look at what's going on in the bus 
behind him. So you shifts your position to 
give him a better view, and the bus rumbles 
on in the darkness, wi’ you straining your 
eyes to catch some tree or signpost or fence 
in the light from the windows as you'll 
recognise, to give yourself an idea as to how 
far you've got. It’s quite a game, sir, guessing 
what part of the journey a particular bit out- 
side belongs to, but you can generally get a 
good idea; and then you goes the rounds 
of the ceiling again, sir, the passengers—and 
then you looks again, sir, because the old 
lady with the shopping-basket and the old 


THE RURAL MIND 


farm-labourer is both sitting bolt upright, sir, 
looking straight at the back of the Indian 
gentleman's head, and that immediately 
draws your attention towards him. You'm 
surprised to discover, sir, as although you've 
changed your position, there is the Indian 
gentleman's reflection, exactly the same, and 
it’s still staring at you!’ 

Constable Dunwood leaned back in his 
chair and emptied his tankard. He placed 
it on the table close to George, and as George 
bore it away the constable again leaned 
forward towards my guest. ‘This, naturally 
enough, sir,’ he went on, ‘you finds more than 
a bit irritating like. You'm willing to make 
allowances for a foreign gentleman not quite 
fitting in with our ways, but a deliberate 
stare that long is summat as is bound to be 
thought rude the world over. So you gets 
your monkey up a bit, and you stares back at 
this here Indian gentleman's reflection. And 
that, sir, is just where you make your mistake!’ 

The constable again sent his voice down to 
that thrilling, insistent pitch. ‘You makes 
your mistake then, sir, because, although you 
didn't intend to, you goes on staring at this 
Indian gentleman whether you wants to or 
not. I says “whether you wants to or nor,” 
but there ain't no “not” in it, sir; you goes 
on astaring because you wants to! 

‘Perhaps you've never seen an Indian 
gentleman's eyes, sir, not to look straight 
into them perhaps. Very disturbing it is, sir, 
I can tell thee. Dark-brown eyes, sir, very 
beautiful, very deep, the whites not quite as 
clear as in we Northern people, and all this 
deepness and stillness and darkness, sir, 
surrounded by dark wrinkles o’ crows’-feet, 
and shadowed by thick, black brows. Eyes 
that stays still and calm, sir, and deep and 
unmoving, without so much as a blink. 
Eyes, sir, eyes as is deep and bottomless, like 
a window opening out into a dark, dark 
world full o° moonlight and shadows—a 
window as you looks through and sees a long, 
wide river, wi’ dark shapes o’ trees crowding 
to the banks, all still, still, still, sir, all still. 

‘And then, in the middle of the river, comes 
a tiny little glint which rivets your attention 
still more, sir, ‘cause ‘tis the only thing 
moving in all this picture o’ stillness and 
darkness, and naturally enough you waits to 
see what this glint might be. But it don’t 
move, sir. It just stays where it is and dies 
down, then becomes brighter again, and then 
dies down—and while you'm watching it, sir, 
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you still hears the water splashing under the 
wheels and the purr of the engine muffied 
into quietness in the exhaust-box, and you still 
smells the exhaust vapours Coming up through 
the floorboards. And you has an uneasy 
feeling, sir, as the bus has turned off its usual 
run. But just as you'm thinking that, the 
glint you'm awatching suddenly becomes 
brighter, sir—just long enough for you to 
forget that the bus has turned off its usual 
route, and then it dies down. 

*You'm half conscious as time goes along 
of lights flicking past the windows one after 
the other. But you don’t mind it at all now, 
sir. Somehow you'm at peace, and you 
knows nothing is going to harm you. And a 
breeze slowly sets up across the long river, so 
that the glint widens out into moonlit ripples 
in the water. The dark trees begins to move 
and whisper in a voice as grows all the way 
back from the banks of the river, all the way 
across the great land of India: and there's a 
sound of little bells being jangled in the wind 
away there in the dark jungle, and a voice as 
deep and dark and peaceful as the picture 
you sees says: “Sit up straight and still, put 
your hands on your knees, sit up straight and 
still . . .!" That's right, sir,” said Constable 
Dunwood, ‘just as you'm adoing of now. 
“Sit up straight and still,” says the voice, 
“straighter, straighter. Now hold yourself 
like that until I tell you to relax. Straighter, 
straighter,” and all the time, sir, you’m 
conscious of the bus turning down towards the 
docks, wi’ the tall red funnels of great ships 
standing up in the glare of dockside lights 
above the rows of lighted cabin windows in 
their white frames, and the cranes standing 
there leaning in all directions, the pulley- 
blocks swinging gently to and fro, to and fro, 
as they will on the stillest of nights. 

*And then, sir, you hears the bus rumble 
into a cobbled yard at the back of a ware- 
house. You hears voices. You can't quite 
catch all that's being said, but you do hear 
“That's a queer way to bring ‘em in.” “A 
very good way,” says the deep, dark peaceful 
voice. “You know I have great difficulty in 
coming by these models, and a bus openly 
carrying passengers—well, it's not so risky as a 
covered van with police perhaps all over the 
place looking for missing waxworks.” And 


before he goes on his beat in this weather?’ 
George withdrew and Constable Dunwood, 

after fixing his cape and helmet in his slow, 

deliberate way, opened the back- 4 
* Ah,’ he said, ‘seems to have cleared 

now. Thankee for the drink, sir. 

down very well, I must say.’ 


night, sir, good-night, landlord, I 
on my way.’ 





The Deerslayers 


Poaching for Venison 





ALASDAIR MacDIARMID 


FYE since the Highlands were divided into 
estates, deer-poaching has been a feature 
in the lives of most of the inhabitants. Before 
the late war the commercial value of deer 
had remained largely unexploited, probably 
because little or no commercial value was 
attached to the beasts in those days of plenty. 
However, with the return of servicemen from 
abroad, coupled with the ever-increasing meat 
shortages, it was not to be wondered at that 
venison began to trickle into the southern 
markets. At that time the roads across the 
hills were moving with vast herds of red- 
deer, the number of which had increased un- 
checked throughout the war years, so that one 
only needed to travel a dozen miles from the 
village and, equipped with any suitable fire- 
arm, from a -303 S.M.L.E. to a 20-gauge shot- 
gun, it was the easiest thing in the world to fill 
a car with deer, drive to Inverness, and sell the 
haul at the ridiculously low figure of four- 
pence a pound. 

Very soon several enterprising youths, the 
writer included, had acquired cars, rifles, and 
ammunition, and entered into business with 
several northern butchers. For long enough 
everything ran smoothly, but, due to the 
indiscretions of ourselves, a field of opposition 


developed, which began to curb our hitherto 
flamboyant methods and cause us to take 
infinite care with every move we made. 

The surrounding lairds, who for years had 
adopted an attitude of /aissez-faire, opened 
a campaign to suppress the activities of 
poachers, with the result that poaching 
to acquire a splendid lacquer of romance 
adventure. Patrols were inaugurated 
the landlords and the county police, 
frequent searches were executed by the la 
in attempts to uncover illegal firearms. 

This state of affairs persisted until recently, 


. 6d. a pound in the North at the moment. 
And here is an account of a recent poaching 
escapade in which the writer took part. 


[ACES ond | had jut Grnined cur whit 
glasses for the nth time, a game of darts 
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was in progress, and the pub had assumed the 
chucking-out-time air, when Donald, a tall 
gangling type, with a deceptive aura of 
naiveté about him, strolled in and joined us. 
The glasses were filled again, the weather dis- 
cussed, and a creach arranged to commence at 
midnight. 

Between closing-time and zero- hour, 
vacuum-flasks and sandwiches were prepared, 
the car filled with petrol, and prospects dis- 
cussed. Therefore, shortly before midnight, 
an observer might have noticed a small black 
Vauxhall saloon, containing three passengers, 
move casually out of the village in the direction 
of Sutherland 

The night was clear, a soft westerly breeze 
set the birches at the roadside ashiver, while 
the great solemn hills stood sharply etched 
against the lightening sky, and here and there 
some crofter’s house was indicated by the 
twinkle of lamplight from a window. We 
spoke but little, enchanted by the magic 
around us, while Lachie, at the wheel, kept 
the car speeding past the lochans and out 
towards the towering range of Ben Mbhor, 
where we arrived as daylight began to flood 
the glens with its cold unreal presence. 

Parking the car in a nearby gravel-pit, we 
shouldered packs, ropes, and rifles, and, 
Donald leading, set off rapidly to climb the 
steep lonely sides of Coire na h’ lolaire, the 
corrie of the cagle-—and, we hoped, of the 
red-stag 


FTER half-an-hour of hard going, with 
the wind fanning our steaming faces, we 
arrived at the smooth top of the corrie, where 
we rested awhile until it should become rifle- 
light, otherwise we might have blundered into 
a beast and lost it through inability to see the 
foresight of the rifle. 

Lying there, at 2000 feet, the wind blowing 
more coldly upon us, we shivered and drank 
tea, listening to the orchestra of small sounds 
which lends such enchantment to the Highland 
hills—the subdued roar of a distant waterfall, 
the whir-r-r of a startled grouse, the rustling of 
heather and deer-grass, and the myriad lesser 
noises one only notices when listening for 
them. 

By-and-by, when all of the shadows had 
disappeared, we crept again over the top of the 
corric, past the ruins of some ancient sheiling, 
and, reaching a ridge of boulder-strewn 
heather, from which a splendid view of the 
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glen could be obtained, stopped for a while to 
search the heather for our quarry. 

Yes, there they were, three, no, four or five 
of them, lovely big stags, hardly distinguish- 
able from the heather, and only a few hundred 
yards to our left, near enough to the river to 
enable us to stalk them from that point. 
Rifles were cocked, binoculars tucked away, 
and off we went, wriggling on our bellies until 
within the cover of a peat-bog, thence to the 
river, and upwind towards the stags. 

A stone chinked down the bank, and the 
glare I received from the rest made me wince 
as, silently as Indians, we crept on all fours up 
the edge of the river. Soon the stags came 
within range, four of them clearly seen grazing 
upwind, the fifth hidden from our view by a 
little knoll. 

Picking our targets, we laid the sights, 
ranges for 200 yards, upon them. I could see 
mine, a heavy red animal, turning around to 
tongue his haunches and sniff the wind in one 
movement. 

The shots rang out, sounding like a fanfare 
from hell, as, amplified by the calm air, they 
echoed from corrie to corrie, until it would 
seem that every human being in the district 
must hear them and give chase to those who 
dared to shatter their sacred silence at such an 
hour. Four beasts had been hit. Three of them 
were down, and the fourth, hit well forward, 
could go but a short way, whereupon Donald 
in a few strides had overtaken the doomed 
animal, and, with his hunting-knife, ended its 
futile struggles. 


WE had to hurry. While Lachie and I 
gralloched the kill, Donald searched 
the roadway for interruption, and watched 
the sole survivor as it sped up the glen. Then 
away for the roadside, with a beast apiece 
dragging behind us and the fourth shared ona 


long rope by us all. Progress was slow and 
painful. The stags were heavy, the ground 
uneven and broken, and we were only human, 
so resting periods were frequent as we gulped 
air into our bursting lungs. 

Reaching, after what seemed hours, the 
ridge from whence we had seen the deer, we 
lay awhile, munched our sandwiches, drank the 
remainder of the tea, and decided to hide the 
beasts where we were. Accordingly, soon we 
set off towards the road, leaving the carcasses 
covered in heather hard by the ridge, and 
with a little cairn marking the spot. 





Over the flat boggy moor at the bottom, and 
$0 to the last lap towards the car. A jumble of 
boulders near the road provided sanctuary 
for the rifles, our bloodstained clothes were 
rinsed with cold water from a burn, hair 
combed, and, splitting up so as to approach 
from different directions, we made for the 
car. 


HE journey home passed without incident, 
and, safely in bed, I sleepily shuddered at 
the thought of the night’s work which was yet 
to come. How I hate the long trek over the 
heather, carrying the burden over difficult 
places, dragging it where the land would 
permit. What a way to live! 
The night wore on, and soon we were speed- 
ing back to Ben Mbhor, noting with not a 
little concern that the windscreen was begin- 


BATS INTO BATTLE 


ing to become spattered with tiny globules of 
water. A wet night on the hill! 

As before, we left the car and ascended the 
corrie, arriving at the ridge in nearly pitch- 
darkness and chilled after having been caught 
in a shower of heavy rain, which darkened the 
sky, sent a sough into the wind and a black 
cloud into our souls. 

There was no time to waste, so, shouldering 
deer-ropes, we set off, stumbling into bogs, 
tripping over tussocks of coarse deer-grass, 
and muttering profanely with what spare 
breath we possessed. Fortunately, none of 
us smoke, otherwise we could never have 
taken the stags to the road—a feat we accom- 
plished two rain-showers and several hours 
later. Once in the car, our troubles were 
over. And some hours later the final chapter 
was written in pounds sterling—all forty-three 
of them. 


Bats into Battle 


A. L. 


T was Dr Lytle S. Adams, a Pennsylvanian 

surgeon, who first had the idea. Through- 
out the War, suggestions for secret and 
original weapons were as common in both 
the U.S.A. and Britain as leaves in autumn, 
but this really was different—unique and un- 
expected. What is more, the authorities 
regarded it as practical, and spent no less 
than 2,000,000 dollars developing the means 
of applying the doctor’s suggestion. 

Dr Adams, a student of bats, knew that the 
female carries a suckling infant in flight 


PILL 


without suffering the least inconvenience. He 
outlined a plan, therefore, whereby a swarm 
of bats should be released over enemy 
territory, each carrying a light incendiary- 
bomb instead of the usual infant. The bats 
would naturally gravitate to the most obscure 
and inaccessible places both above and below 
ground, thereby presenting the enemy with a 
most serious problem. The creatures would 
find their way into the false roofs and base- 
ments of munition factories, into houses and 
buildings, under the coverings of ammunition 
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dumps, and into underground storage-depots. 
There they would set off without the least 
warning a series of devastating explosions and 
fires. 


A TEAM of naturalists and other experts 
were called in to deal with the problems 
attendant on such an enterprise, and their first 
task was to determine the species of bat most 
suitable for the purpose. 

It was quickly discovered that most species 
of bats could carry up to three times their own 
weight, but that many lacked the stamina to 
sustain the load for a sufficient length of time. 
The most spectacular bat of all was one with a 
wing-span of twenty inches, whose flight was 
unimpeded when a one-pound stick of 
dynamite was attached to its chest. Un- 
fortunately the species was not available in 
sufficient numbers. 

A survey of the caves and mines in south- 
western U.S.A. extended over twelve months, 
resulting in the discovery that two caves in 
Texas contained colonies exceeding that at the 
Carisbad Caverns, New Mexico, hitherto 
regarded as the home of the largest bat- 
colony in the world. The two Texas caves 
housed more than the Carlsbad Caverns’ nine 
million, and the problem of quantity was 
solved. From these caves were taken a 
sufficient number of bats which weighed only 
one-third of an ounce each, being roughly the 
size of our native pipistrelle. 

The difficulty of keeping the bats alive 
during captivity and in transportation was 
solved by ‘freezing’ them. During cold 
weather bats hibernate, and the conditions for 
' hibernation were artificially created by placing 
_ the bats in a refrigerator before transporting 
_ them in containers constructed to maintain a 
_ low temperature. 


the method for making it effective had been 
perfected. The atom-bomb made the proposal 


devastating with fire an auxiliary airport in 
New Mexico! 


Softly, Softly Thou Art Weeping 


Softly, softly 


All my folly, 
All my madness 
(Oh such folly 
And such madness !), 
So to set thee 
On such weeping— 
Oh so softly, 
Softly weeping. 
P. Peacock. 





An Unforgettable Family 
Doctor 


ARTHUR TREVENNING HARRIS, 


S a child, I vividly remember praying to 
God that He would cause me to become 

ill, so that he, my doctor-hero, would be called 
in to examine me, to speak to me alone his 
healing words, alone to prescribe for my body 
medicines that would bring me back to health. 
Daily, as long as my widowed mother and I 
had lived in Grahamstown, South Africa, I 
had seen his shiny buggy, drawn by two long- 
maned black horses and driven by a smart 
liveried black coachman, pass majestically up 
and down High Street. Dressed impeccably 
in frockcoat and silk-hat, he would be seated 
beside the driver. Wizened little Nurse 
Emma, in grey dress, white cap, and red-lined 
navy cape, would be huddled in the back seat: 
she dogged the great man's heels not only in 
meget but also into hospital surgery 


! Shortly after I had made a tasteless 


M.D. 


breakfast, my mother came into my shaded 
room with the news that she had sent our 
young roomer, Harvey Clayton, with a note 
to Doctor Frederick Anastasius Saunders ask- 
ing him to make a call during his morning 
rounds—if he could fit it in. Now the great 
moment was at hand! No longer would I 
have to be content merely to worship the great 
physician at .a respectful distance or to get 
flashes of him as his son Reggie and I played 
near the Saunders’s home; now, he would be 
near me, his healing hands would touch me, 
his sonorous voice would speak just for me. I 
would even get to gaze upon the mysterious 
prescription he would write out for my 
medicine. 

Though light hurt my infected eyes, I in- 
sisted that the shade be drawn up: I must see 
as well as hear his arrival. Eleven o'clock, 
and the buggy, seemingly coming from 
nowhere, for I had dozed, stopped before our 
door. Bending his head to avoid knocking off 
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the silk-hat, Doctor Saunders eased his tall 
body from the buggy. 

My mother did some last-minute fussing 
at the washhand-stand, touching the filled jug 
to see that the water was still warm for the 
doctor’s hand-cleansing. She glanced at the 
fresh towel and the newly-cut cake of carbolic 
soap. She touched her hair. Suddenly 
remembered her apron, which she impatiently 
removed and stuffed under the bed. Doctor 
Saunders was in the hall when she went to 
greet him. 

In he came. *Good morning, Arthur.’ He 
smiled, gave his customary snorting grunt. 
‘Measles?’ He raised one bushy black brow. 
His jet moustache stretched in a comforting 
smile. ‘Easily taken care of, young man. 
Emma—my stethoscope. Thermometer.’ 

Doctor Saunders’s second son, Reggie, and 
I had been close friends for years. He had 
often regaled me with stories of his father's 
skill at surgery. And now this great man was 
my own doctor! I was very proud. This was 
the greatest day in my life. My hero, this 
physician who adhered to the strict Victorian 
dress of the physician, had touched me. His 
medicine was to heal me. I would arise, re- 
newed, from my uncomfortable malady. 


HEN came the tragic accident. Doctor 

Saunders was making an emergency night 
visit into the country. A yapping dog terrified 
the black horses. They bolted and upset the 
buggy. Nurse Emma and the black driver 
escaped with bruises, but the doctor had 
suffered shattering compound fractures of 
both legs. It was hours before help was 
obtained. Nurse Emma rendered first aid, 
taking the orders the doctor gave as if someone 
else, not he, were the patient. He refused a 
numbing injection of morphine: he must keep 
his wits until another surgeon took over. 

At that time Grahamstown was a gas- 
lighted city, and the Albany General Hospital 
was without X-ray facilities. Doctor 
Saunders’s colleagues tried to persuade him 
to submit to double amputation: in their 
opinion this was the only way to save his life. 
Doggedly, and with red-hot words, he re- 
fused. He would rather go to his grave 
wearing his own legs! The local surgeons 
called in a Cape Town orthopaedic surgeon, 
but without X-rays he and his advice were 
limited. The patient was too ill to be moved. 
The surgeons did their best to give him usable 
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legs, the final result was far from satis- 


factory. Doctor Saunders would never walk 
again. 


Yet this indomitable man was not beaten. 
He packed up and sailed for Liverpool. 
There, the great Sir Robert Jones performed 
several marvellous reconstructive operations 
on the maimed limbs. Nine months later, 
Doctor Saunders returned to Grahamstown— 
walking. Frederick Anastasius Saunders was 
not the man to give up, ever. 


For myself, five years in Europe. Medical 
course. War service. The day I arrived 
home in Grahamstown a note to that effect 
appeared in Grocott’s Penny Mail, the local 
afternoon newspaper. Hardly had the 
paper hit the stands before a black .our- 
ing-car drew up before the door of my aunt's 
home, where my wife and I were staying. 
Immediately, I remembered the measles and 
Doctor Saunders. I was not surprised when 
my old hero stepped out. He was greyer 
now, with a sprinkling of white in his once- 
jet moustache. Nostalgic memories drove 
through my brain. I recalled, for instance, 
how that same moustache had bristled and 
those kindly eyes had hardened when Reggie 
and I had kicked our football through the 
back window of his surgery. 

‘Doctor Saunders!’ I cried, and ran to the 
car to greet him, hoping that he had come 
to see me, afraid that he had the wrong address 
of a patient. 

“How do you do, Doctor Harris.’ He 
smiled, and shook my hand heartily. ‘I had 
to run down town and welcome you home.’ 
After I had thanked him, he said: ‘Mrs 
Saunders and I would be honoured if you and 
Mrs Harris would dine with us to-night.’ 

Astounded that the great physician should 
so lightly toss such a cordial invitation to us, I 
Stammered an eager acceptance. 

‘Seven,’ he said. ‘Dinner-jacket—not tails.’ 
I was glad: I owned only a dinner-jacket! He 
nodded towards the car and added: ‘You 
remember Nurse Emma, of course. My 
driver will pick you up. And now, may I have 
the honour of meeting Mrs Harris?’ 

Remembering the crisp, the erect physician 
of the pre-accident days, I felt a grip at my 
heart to note the measured steps, the slight 
limp of this powerful man. I could see the 
shiny buggy, feel the horsy smell of sleck-sided 
animals. But I remembered that, since his 
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accident, Doctor Saunders had never again 
owned a vehicle: he had always employed a 
taxi—the same cab, the same excellent driver. 

That evening my wife and I were stunned to 
find that the dinner-party, which we had 
supposed was to be a quiet family affair, was 
to honour the Advocate-General of the Union, 
Sir Andries Stockenstrom, and Lady Stocken- 
strom. When the ladies retired to the drawing- 
room, leaving the men with their wine and 
cigars, Doctor Saunders excused himself and 
me and took me to his library. ‘What are your 
plans, Doctor Harris?’ he asked, smiling. 
Never again was I to be ‘ Arthur,’ or just piain 
‘Harris.’ A stickler for etiquette in dress and 
grooming, he was equally punctilious in his 
address. ‘Are you considering opening up in 
town?’ 

I shrugged. ‘I want to get into practice as 
soon as I can, Doctor. But—but to set up in 
one’s own town, without backing, without 
money, would be very precarious.” 

He gave his well-remembered grunt, and 
nodded. Then his mellow eyes found mine. 
*I had always thought that when you returned 
you would join me.’ he said. *‘ Assistantship 
first—ater, partnership.’ 

I gaped; for a long minute I gaped. Doctor 
Saunders had never before suffered an 
assistant. His work had to be done one 
particular way—correctly. He had refused to 
retrust his patients to a substitute. ‘You 
mean—’ I swallowed. I couldn't believe 
that he meant what he had said. 

*I have known you all your life, Doctor 
Harris. Remember the measles? I knew that 
day that you would go into medicine yourself.’ 
In a very few minutes he had sketched out an 
attractive plan, and I had eagerly accepted his 
proposition. That was late October. I was to 
be ready to see patients by Ist January. 

House hunting. It had to be a house with 
an adjoining surgery, English fashion. A 
week of futile searching. The call to report 
progress to Doctor Saunders. ‘The only 
available house is Doctor Guybon Ather- 
stone’s old place,’ I told him. 

*Very suitable,” he said. *Good location.’ 
*But—they won't rent it,’ I added. ‘It's for 
sale.’ 
Doctor Saunders stroked his blue chin. 
‘What do they want for it?’ I mentioned the 
price. He nodded, picked up the phone and 
called a number, his lawyer's. *Mr Dold, I’m 
buying the old Atherstone house. Make 
immediate arrangements.’ Smiling, he turned 


towards me again. 
you, Doctor?’ 

I shook the cobwebs from my head. ‘You 
make things seem so easy.’ 

*Be ready to move in by Ist December! 
That will give you a full month to prepare the 
place.’ He pointed in the direction of the old 
building, which was to become my residence. 
*Quite a history behind that house. Doctor 
Edwin Atherstone, Guybon's son, lived there 
when he brought you and Reggie into the 
world. You used to call yourselves the twins 
—remember? Reggie's just two hours older 
than you!’ He sleeked his moustache, living 
deeper and deeper into the past. ‘Old Doctor 
Guybon Atherstone examined—in the room 
that will be your consulting-room—the first 
diamond that was found in South Africa. 
Mineralogically speaking, that room pre- 
cipitated the great diamond-rush into what is 
now Kimberley.’ 


*How does that sound to 


I SHALL never forget my first appendectomy. 
Until I was scrubbed, to assist my chief, I 
was unaware that I was on the brink of 
performing my first major! When I moved 
toward the patient's left, the assistant's side, 
Doctor Saunders’s eyes smiled, and he nodded 
toward the surgeon's side. My heart throbbed 
painfully. *Do you mean—’ I glanced to see 
if the patient saw me—he was an old school 
friend—but the anasthetic-mask hid his 
features. 

‘I'm not feeling very well to-day,’ Doctor 
Saunders lied. ‘That country trip last night.’ 
I knew that he was in his usual superb health, 
and a great joy surged through me. I was 
about to perform my first appendectomy. I 
was about to be initiated into the four-dimen- 
sional art of surgery—the fourth dimension is 
a mysterious, a subtle sixth sense or intuition. 
With a trembling hand I took up the knife. 
Another look into the chief’s eyes, and the 
tremor vanished. I made the bold incision. 
My well-versed assistant dabbed away the 
ooze of scarlet. In fifteen minutes I had 
successfully completed my first major. 

I could hardly wait to change into my street 
clothes and write post-operative orders before 
rushing home to tell my wife the wonderful 
news. I was surprised to find her, smiling, 
waiting for me. The ever-thoughtful Doctor 
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otherwise engaged, Nurse Emma called me 
and asked that I make a house visit on a 
Kaffir woman in the negro location without 
the city limits. I found the poor woman 
suffering from a ripe peritonsillar abscess 
(quinsy), which I proposed to open without 
delay. But both the patient and the hutful of 
elderly negro women friends shook their heads, 
pulled sour faces, and spat the spittle of disgust 
out at the open door. I argued in Kaffir that 
opening the abscess was the one and only 
successful treatment, but all I got was silent 
negro opposition, an African invisible wall. 
In disgust, I wrote out a couple of prescrip- 
tions—one for pain-killing tablets, another 
for a soothing gargle—collected the five- 
shilling fee, and left. 

Within an hour Doctor Saunders called me. 
‘Doctor Harris,’ he said in an amused tone, 
*Mrs Mafuta has sent an emissary to say that 
she is not satisfied with either your examina- 
tion or the treatment you prescribed.’ 

‘I'm not surprised, Doctor,” I answered, 
annoyed at the witless patient. ‘She had a 
pointing quinsy, which she refused to allow 
me to open.” 

Doctor Saunders chuckled. ‘I surmised as 
much. Would you do me a favour?’ 

“I'd be happy to,’ I said eagerly. 

*Go back and visit Mrs Mafuta again. 
Without saying a word, pull out your stetho- 
scope and auscultate her sore neck—and see 
what happens!’ 

*But—but—’ I sputtered. 
the stethoscope—’ 

‘Of course, I know that you will hear 

nothing,’ he interrupted. ‘Will you do it?’ 
he asked, 
: ‘Certainly,’ I replied coldly. I had been 
' raised among Kaffirs. I spoke their language. 
I felt that | knew them better than Doctor 
| Saunders ever would. Why, he had never 
* bothered to learn a word of their language! 

When I entered the hut and put the round 
end of the stethoscope on Mrs Mafuta's 
painful neck there was sudden silence in the 
dingy room. And when, a moment later, I 
removed the instrument from her throat and 
my ears, the patient grinned and feebly clapped 
her hands. It was the signal for all the 
gathered women, inside and outside the hut, to 
clap and laugh and chant. ‘A miracle! A 
miracle!" they sang. ‘Now our beloved 
friend will get well! The witching of the 
white doctor. It is done! It is done!’ 

Though I was, frankly, puzzled, I took 
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you do. Because they were paying me to find 
out what was wrong with them and then 
correct the condition, they argued with them- 
selves that they shouldn't unburden their 


which they stood in awe. A man came in with 
a gangrenous toe. He refused amputation. I 
very gravely put the stethoscope on the toe. 
Immediately, he permitted me to operate! 
Nonsensical, perhaps—unethical you might 
call it—but it has allowed me to cure a great 
many ailing blacks.’ Then he chuckled and 
fondled his own stethoscope. ‘Until I came to 
South Africa I never knew what a fabuious 
invention the stethoscope was!’ 


Saunders had pestered the Hospital Board 
to purchase and install an X-ray machine. 
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loved them the more when they gave part of 
themselves to their neighbours. 


But there were routine excuses—no electricity 
in the city; X-ray equipment cost a lot of 
money, almost double when its own power- 
plant had to be purchased as well. In exas- 
peration, the chief wrote a letter to the news- 
paper, a letter which started an X-ray Fund. 
Subscriptions were slow in coming in. Doctor 
Saunders canvassed the doctors, and all agreed 
to put in fifty guineas each. That afternoon 
the big news item was the list of contributors 
to the X-ray Fund. I was very proud to see 
my chief’s name at the head of the list. I 
glanced down the list—and I almost collapsed. 
My name was down for fifty guineas also! 
More than I carned in a month! At that 
moment a car stopped at my surgery door. 
Doctor Saunders walked in. Smiling, he 
handed me a cheque. ‘I see you've already 
perused the newspaper,’ he laughed. ‘My 
apologies. I meant to inform you about your 
contribution to the X-ray Fund, but it slipped 
my mind. Bank this, and give them your 
cheque. Good-bye.’ 

Not only was Doctor Saunders lavish in his 
giving to public and hospital needs: he was 
ever generous towards the needy, the unselfish. 
For instance, a few months after I had joined 
him, the same Harvey Clayton who had been 
my mother’s young roomer when I had the 
measles performed an act of heroism. 
Camped with his family for a seaside vacation 
at the mouth of the Great Fish River, Harvey 
decided not to go bathing one day because 
there was a terrific undertow. Suddenly, he 
heard a scream, then another. Two women 
bathers had been taken out beyond the 
breakers. Harvey ripped off his clothes and, 
without hesitation, swam out to the en- 
dangered women, bringing first one, the 
weaker, and then the other to shore. When 
Doctor Saunders read of the heroic feat, he 
was stirred. Young Clayton might have lost 
his life: he must be appropriately honoure” 
for his double rescue. But the Clayton hom. 
was thirty-five miles from Grahamstown, on 
the banks of the Great Fish River, and Doctor 
Saunders’s letter to the editor provoked no 
response. Undaunted, the chief strode into 
a sports shop and bought the most expensive 
rifle in stock. Then he took Sunday off— 
sensational in itself—and taxied to the distant 
Clayton farm, where, with an impromptu 
speech, he made the magnificent presentation. 
No publicity, no fanfare, no witnesses present 
but the immediate family of the recipient. 
Doctor Saunders just loved people, and he 
No. 258 


EVER did I hear a single person call 

Doctor Saunders by his Christian name. 
Even to his wife he was ‘the Doctor’ or 
‘Doctor Saunders." He was friendly with 
everyone, yet he familiarised with no one: no 
one would have dared to have shed their own 
dignity before him. When I joined him, he 
had recently been installed as the Grand 
Master of St Andrew's Lodge of Freemasonry. 
Under his guiding hand I became a Mason. 
There were always full attendances during his 
year of office. The sumptuous feast he 
provided at the end of cach meeting was 
something to prepare for—and then to re- 
member. The following year he was elected 
District Grand Master. Installation day was 
the day my first-born was showing every sign 
of breaking the shell. I was apprehensive. 
What if—. Before I could voice my fears to the 
chief, he put an arm around my shoulder, drew 
me aside. ‘No need for agitation, Doctor 
Harris,’ he said with a fatherly smile. If only 
he had called me Arthur! ‘The hall’—he 
nodded toward the next-door building—is 
comfortably near. You're a Mason. If you 
need me, come in and interrupt the august 
proceedings. It won't hurt the dignity of 
Freemasonry to have my inauguration in split 
sessions!’ 

Marjorie, however, decided to wait until the 
installation was over! When I held my little 
daughter in my arms, I felt more than ever 
like calling my chief ‘father.’ But even the 
close intimacy of birth could not span the gulf 
of dignity that separated this austere yet so 
gentle physician from me and from the rest of 
the world. 

Though his income was fabulous, Doctor 
Saunders was always short of money. It was 
not that he could not say ‘no’ to a needy 
person: Doctor Saunders jumped in before 
anyone could get around to do the begging—a 
hamper of groceries sent by his taxi to an ailing 
widow and her hungry family; a load of fire- 
wood, bid in by him on the early morning 
market, for a cold and cheerless home; a 
wagon-load of ripe pineapples ordered to be 
off-loaded in the quadrangle of one of the 
many boys’ or giris’ boarding-schools and 
colleges in the city; a new suit for the youth 
who was so ashamed of his clothes that he was 
up for punishment as a truant. Money went 
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out as fast as it came in. I am not intimating 
that the doctor's family was stinted. Both 
Reggie and his younger brother John graduated 
as physicians and surgeons at Doctor 
Saunders’s and my own university, Edin- 
burgh, and John has for many years now been 
the popular Professor of Anatomy at the 
University of California at Berkeley. But 
the many generous leaks in the Saunders’s 
family bank-account made for few luxuries. 
Doctor Saunders truly believed that it was 
better to give than to receive. In fact, I never 
knew him to accept a personal gift. Thinking 
back, I doubt whether anyone ever thought 
that he was like other people and might care 
to be on the receiving end for a change! 
Though I knew Doctor Saunders for some 
twenty-four years, only once did I see him 
dressed in anything but frockcoat and silk- 
hat or evening-dress or surgical whites. The 
occasion was a motor-car_hill-climbing 
contest, from the bottom to the top of the 
Howieson’s Poort Road, a short distance out 
of Grahamstown. Doctor Saunders had been 
chosen as the referee. To the surprise of 
everyone, he appeared in Scotch-tweed coat 
and plus-fours, and wearing a loud-checkered 
cap! Yet all agreed that the dignified doctor 


lay not in bottles and scalpels—but in the 
practitioner's smile, in his gentle touch, in his 
understanding heart. As a disciple of this 
wonderful man, I felt it to be my duty to leave, 
to go forth and minister his brand of medical 
gospel throughout the world. 

‘If you're unhappy in your new Cape Town 
practice, Doctor Harris,’ he said in parting, 
‘there is always your old place with me!’ 
There were tears in his eyes as well as in mine 
when we shook hands in farewell. 


A 


Skyline 


Air, fresh from the rain-bath, breezes gently 
Over the mountain grass, and up the rolled slope 
To the top of the rockery, 

Caressing the shrub fingers and the trees, 

Urging the brittle leaves to resurrection, 

To leap the surface graves and tumble 

Over the brink as fancied birds in the wind. 
Odour of newness tangs the nostril and the eye, 
Purging the city from the lungs, 

And sweetening the breath-swept tongue 

With the gaiety of smile and flushed cheek curves. 
The hair tosses loosely over the eye and the ear, 
Laughing at brother grass, while the breast sings 
And the heart breathes beauty, censored no more. 
Thoughts are carried away to the heavens, 

Eased out by the whisper in the wind; 

Borne aloft, they lose their gravity 

And become awesome, fragile fancies 


Of an untaught mind. 


This is reality ; 


This is the solace which the soul seeks; 
This the freedom—and the release. 


Witutiam McDermorr. 





Which is the Properest Way 
to Drink ? 





R. H. MOTTRAM 


] HAVE attered the words of the old song 


which runs: ‘Which is the properest day 
to drink?’ But very slightly. It went on to 
show that every day from Saturday to Monday 
week were all ‘properest.’ I want to describe 
the pleasure and refreshment I have derived 
from the less celebrated liquors quaffed in the 
most unexpected places, each of which liquors 
became the ‘ properest’ for me for the moment. 

I am, alas, no Saintsbury nor André Simon. 
I never had the money or the leisure, and 
probably not the discrimination, that arms the 
pen of a Warner Allen or Healey. Indeed, I 
am not quite sure that price, and occasion 
and palate, automatically produce the thrill 
that has come to me at the oddest moments 
from bottles with labels of little celebrity or 
none at all. It may be that mere unexpected- 
ness stamps upon one’s memory the tang, the 
body, even the temperature, of some liquid 
that delivered one from acute thirst or deadly 
fatigue or depression. Or it may be that old 
memories lend a glow to incidents that were 

i I only recall the sweet 


* This year the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls. 


But here,” he added, 
It is more sanitary! 


“we do it by machinery. 
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The waitress planked down on the table a 
great jug of cloudy yellow liquid, coarse 
glasses, and a big dish of walnuts, and Rosselect 
supplied a tag from Horace. I suppose, 
really, the unfermented grape-juice of the 
Vaud vineyards was insipid enough. Perhaps 
the walnuts helped it, for to me the draught 
seemed like nectar. Perhaps it was just 
because we were young, on a fine autumn day, 
and sitting in a crowd most of whom were 
singing. 

So home, in the mild dusk, by tramway, 
looking out at the lights of Evian miles away 

across the lake, feeling tipsy—which is 
nonsense, for we cannot have been. But 
others were. The vintage even in sober, 
hardworking Switzerland is a festival. Our 
tram was stopped by the presence, across its 
rails, of a wonderful old man, bare-headed 
and bare-chested, seated astride an enormous 
barrel on wheels, drawn by two white oxen, 
the very picture of Silenus. He defied the 
tram. He consigned it to a destination which 
was fortunately lost in his patois. The crowd 
cheered. I forget how we got home! 

All very jejune! But the experience im- 
planted in me a taste for holidays in middle 
and southern Europe, and not many months 
elapsed before | found myself in the valley of 
the Loire in June. A good deal has been 
written about the chAteaux of that part. It is, 
besides, one of the hundred districts of France 
in which one cats and drinks better than 
anywhere else in the world. 

See us, then, on a scorching midday, the 
sun reflected from all those ancient stone 
walls, in the village of Vouvray. The place 
was not then well known to the average 
English tourist and | doubt if its wine had 
found its way to the London market. 
Anyhow, we walked into the yard of the first 
jinn and demanded déjeuner. But certainly. 

Would Messicurs give themselves the trouble 
to step this way? It was a humble enough 
hostelry, smelled of farmyard, and apparently 
the entire staff consisted of this energetic 
brown-skinned woman after whose skirts 
tottered a child of what the French call 
‘low age.’ 

Would Messieurs take their repast in the 
tonnelle, by the heat that was making? Yes, 
Messicurs would. The arbour was cool and 
green as the depth of the sea, furnished with 
wooden table and benches polished with use 
until they shone like marble. The local wine 
popped slightly when the woman uncorked it, 
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was of a faintly greenish gold, and bubbled a 
little, like a delayed-action, discoloured 
champagne. But it was cold as well-water— 
had been kept in a well, one surmised. We 
drank it from square-footed goblets and asked 
for another bottle. The liquid seemed to find 
out every crease and corner in our parched 
and dusty throats and to render even more 


audible below. There was a sound of pigeons 
and pigs. Who was going to leave such an 
Elysium for the violently hot street? We 
explained our feelings to the good woman, 
who heartily agreed. It was late in the after- 
noon when I awoke cn that hard bench from 
blissful slumber, and we took the road full 
of thanksgiving. 


E Edwardian years followed one another, 
all golden it now seems, and we ranged 
central Europe as no one could to-day. Re- 
Stricted travel! It was too restricted for us 


then, only because perfectly good railways 


our rucksacks and, as if we were what was one 
day to be called ‘partisans,’ we took to the 
mountain. I forget what map we marched 
upon, but it must have been a bad one, for 
the excellent metalled road became a stony 
and root-trip-you-up pathway, and eventually 
not even that. Ascending what seemed a 
dry watercourse, we mounted from one lovely 
little flower-strewn lawn to another. We did 
not turn back, because the signs of human 
occupation were all about us. White goats 
bent down ash saplings with their forefeet to 
gobble the tender shoots. A hayrick advanced 
upon us, and revealed itself to be travelling 
upon the head of a beautiful young girl, with 
luscious eyes, who bobbed us good-morning 
and continued her barefoot way. We came 
out upon the upper alp, and the path ceased. 
We were lost! Not quite. At some distance 
peasants were tree-felling, and our best linguist 
tackled them in Italian, in French, and finally 
in German. That produced a direction. 
“Lugano ... ist... 0och... ober!’ with a 
gesture. We followed it ... ooch, ober... and 
found the path, descended through chestnut 
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woods. Midday was long past, our sardine 
sandwiches had made us thirsty, and there 
before us, on a ledge, was the very portrait of 
the Inn of the Charcoal-burners oui of some 
Italian opera. 

The inside was so dark that for some 
moments we stood and blinked, but gathered 
we were invited to be seated. The roughest 
stools, mere blocks of wood, stood before a 
great slab that might have been an altar, if 
such a thing ever supported, instead of candle- 
sticks, a stone jorum, the size and shape of a 
football, with one ear next its vine-leaves- 
stuffed mouth, and a vent. It looked like some 
grotesque mummified head. We asked for 
drink, and it was from this object, unstopped 
and tilted, that the bearded man, who might 
have been dressed for the chorus of / 
Carbonari, filled earthen cups and handed 
them to us. We pulled out fistfuls of copper 
and nickel coin and he took one or two and 
made some sort of ejaculation in an unknown 
tongue. We drank. The stuff was black as 
ink, cold, and very strong. But it was quench- 
ing. And enlivening. We tried to explain 


how we came there and whither we were 
bound, but made but a jumble of it. 
didn’t care. 

“He says there’s no more wine,” quoth our 


We 


linguist. 

*I can see where we are,’ said the geographer. 

“It’s called Piano di . . . then there’s a fold 
in the map!” 

“We'd better go piano, as you say!" 

Taking our leave by signs, we descended. 
That is to say, leaning back on our sticks, we 
slid down the mountain. We sang. The 
word piano seemed to have set us off. It took 
much less time to reach the valley than it had 
to lose the way and we never regretted having 
avoided the railway. 

On other occasions we pushed further 
afield. Who will ever forget his first stay in 
Tyrol? The colour of the rocks, the fragrance 
of the pasture, the teeming plenty of the valleys 
with their little railway restaurants, each kept 
by what was, quite unmistakably, a sometime 
Feldwebel, an ex-sergeant-major. I shall 
never forget one of them, with whom we took 
refuge. 

It was the time of cherry harvest, and the 
lovely weather suddenly broke up in a clashing 
thunderstorm that reverberated round the 
constricted valley like nothing I have heard 
again since the great bombardment of Ypres. 
We were nearly drowned, and sought shelter 


in the wooden inn-pariour. It was presided 
over by a magnificent specimen of the Feld- 
webel type. I say ‘type’ because the man's 
head resembled so closely that of the stuffed 
eagle above the bar counter, had the bird only 
possessed so perfect a pair of Kaiser Wilhelm 
moustaches. We were not alone. A semi- 
circle of village cronies from the surrounding 
orchards sat discussing a whitish spirit in little 
glasses. Our linguist learned that it was the 
local kirschwasser, and we were given some 
to try. It was smooth and nutty, smelled of 
cherry essence, and was grateful to the 
interiors of damp travellers. As we sipped it 
the thunder rolled, and one of the party, 
plainly a veteran, called out ‘ Die Franzdsische 
Truppen.’ \t was evidently a stock joke and 
earned a round of nods and grins. 


T all came to an end, that Edwardian era, 
as all the world knows. The new world of 
Post-War took us further afield to so remote a 
place as the Knossos that Sir Arthur Evans has 
revealed. Revelation indeed! How small it 
was, what a few majestic souls made that first 
sustained adventure of the human spirit! 
Rather awed, we sat in a little pine-grove, 
looking at the place where the Minotaur, 
whatever it was, received the worship, if 
nothing else, of a world so utterly passed 
away. 

There, a figure in loose linen clothes 
brought the modern edition of an amphora 
and poured us tin pannikins of something 
that was not mavrodaphne nor the Retsina 
that is normal in Greece. It tasted unearthly, 
supernatural. The phrase ‘wine of the gods’ 
acquired a new meaning. ‘A local wine,’ 
we were told, and wondered. How long had 
those vines been tended on those bare shores 
by the sea from which Aphrodite and so much 
else had risen? But as it settled down in us, 
along with the cake made of sesame and 
honey, the goat’s-milk cheese and the bread, 
somehow we felt it was right. At Knossos, 
at Mycena, at Troy itself perhaps, men had 
eaten and drunk so, in the shade of those old 
stones and the scant vegetation of a world that 
dared so much. 

So finally I come back from all wanderings 
to the place where I have kept a few traces of the 
life that used to be lived by all the responsible 
professional classes in cities like Norwich. Of 
course, it could not go on. It was too 
privileged, too select, too good to be true. 
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Before an Adam-style overmantel, surrounded 
by minor pictures of the Norwich School, I 
decanted the last bottle of the Madeira that 
my grandfather laid down, so long ago that I 
hardly dare draw the cork. But it was sound 
enough if a little past its best. Madeira! 
What thoughts does not that word conjure up 
of the old Britain, secure in its island, ruling 
the waves, enjoying its cultivated leisure. 


Heaven knows it was not perfect. It was in- 
tensely human, so how could it be? But for 
an hour or two I was able to recapture, in the 
flavour of that old wine, some memory of an 
integrity maintained, of a reward honestly 
earned, by those who made Britain what it is. 
If we have been nothing else, we have been the 
people to have that. Perhaps that is why we 
know the properest way to drink! 


Why Not Two Right Hands? 





GERALD 


N the banks of a trout-siream a sudden 
idea swept my thoughts far beyond the 
confines of angling. I had always admired 
Ian's effortless casting, equally efficient with 
either hand. But now, as I watched his easy, 
automatic change to a left-hand grip to adapt 


| cast to surroundings, I at once saw a wide 


| range of possibilities. With its obvious advan- 
tages, ambidexterity was indeed a worthy aim. 
| Still—was it possible for the ordinary being? 

As I pondered this question, others followed 
to encourage investigation and trial. Now, 
a year later, with a reliable backing of 
facts and experience, | can extol the manifold 
uses of ambidexterity and for the average 
person confidently recommend a method of 
achievement. 


OST ambidexters I know, personally or 

by hearsay, were born left-handed. By 

no means all left-handers are ambidextrous; 

but, conforming to civilisation’s right-handed 
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bias, they attain more power and skill in the 
weaker side, and are thus more physically 
versatile than are normal right-handers. Con- 
sider, too, the one-handed skill developed by 
those with the permanent or temporary loss 
of one arm. What many can achieve by force 
of circumstance others can gain by deliberate 
attempt. But, you ask, is it worth it? 
Without delving into anatomical details, we 
must realise that dexterity results from the 
efficient co-ordination of many muscles. 
Accumulated energy may be added to by, and 
is applied through, the hand; but, in strong, 
wide actions, most of the power is generated 
in the leg, trunk, and arm, with the muscles 
of the hand playing a very small though im- 
portant part. Even one-hand action often 
involves different muscles on both sides of the 
body; and, if we change the hand when tired, 
we rest some muscles and bring fresh ones into 
play. The same principle applies in the inter- 
changing of hands in two-hand actions. Am- 
bidexterity thus permits greater endurance 





and so output, and is conducive to a physical 
balance that establishes inner harmony and 
well-being. 

It also widens the scope of applied skill. 
How often in some task we find part of it 
positionally awkward for the right hand. How 
often we have wished for a more capable left. 
It could help us in many a tight corner, in 
many an application of skill at an angle un- 
suited to the right hand. Ambidexterity is 
indeed of great advantage in every form of 
physical activity—in manual labour, skilled 
crafts and odd jobs, in games, sports, and 
recreations. 

There may seem to be exceptions. Take, as 
two extreme examples, violin-playing and golf, 
in both of which each hand plays such a pre- 
cise and essential part that interchanging by 
the ordinary mortal would make performance 
a farce. In such occupations, demanding the 
simultaneous skilled use of both hands, 
although interchanging may be unpractical, 
ambidexterity nevertheless helps in acquiring 
specialised skill in either hand. The muscles 
of the ambidexter have more memories of left- 
hand actions than those of the right-hander; 
and, the more memories, the more adaptable 
the muscles in learning new actions. No good 
golf-instructor would refute the opinion that 
development of power and skill in the left 
hand and side greatly increases golf pro- 
ficiency. 

One argument that might be used against 
the wisdom of educating the weaker hand is 
that left-handed children forced to develop 

right-handedness often suffer afterwards from 
serious nervous disorders. Modern expert 
opinion is agreed that, although forcing, by 
Strict order, constant reprimand, and some- 
times by tieing up the left hand, may be 
mentally injurious, sympathetic encourage- 
ment to use the right as well as the left hand 
has no adverse effect. On the contrary, other 
influences being normal, the child so encour- 
aged grows up sound in mind and physically 
above average. To adults the argument does 
not apply. Even if they take extreme self- 
disciplinary measures to train the weaker hand, 
they do so with understanding and of their 
own volition and need therefore expect only 
beneficial consequences. 


MBIDEXTERITY is indeed worth the 
required effort. The road to its achieve- 
ment, though for many long, is wide and 


WHY NOT TWO RIGHT HANDS? 


smooth, and every step rewards the traveller. 
There are no short-cuts; but success is assured 
by forming one simple habit—that of using, 
whenever circumstances permit, the weaker in 
the normal place of the stronger hand. 

All day long the average person automati- 
cally uses the right hand for innumerable tasks 
that the left hand could with little or no 
practice quite usefully perform. If you are 


right-handed and would travel the road, keep 


and reminder, you might transpose the 
poet sawn Ft ae ene wane 
A walking-stick in the left hand is useful— 
especially if used for attack on offending weeds 
and other luring targets. Acquiring skill in ~ 
only one form of action is but a short step, so 


the duties of the weaker hand should be as — 


many and as varied as possible, and added to 
with progress. } 

When employed in heavier, two-handed © 
work, such as shovelling earth or sand, sweep- — 
ing, digging, raking, and hoeing, reverse the ~ 
usual hand positions, adopting the normal — 
only when tired. 


Most of these new hand-actions will at first — 


feel very awkward, and, to the impatient, a 
waste of time. But remember that you are — 
training not only hand and arm muscles, but © 
the adaptability and co-ordination of muscles — 
throughout the body. Skill and physical har- — 
mony are coinciding and worthy aims, and 
the extra time for each task is well spent. The — 
feeling of awkwardness soon wears off; exe- © 
cution speeds up; and then the once much 
weaker side performs its new functions effi- 
ciently and naturally, as a habit. At this mile- 
stone you are well on the road to success. 
Special exercises help, but are not essential. 
You can easily devise suitable ones, varying 
them as much as possible. You could, for 
example, always carry in the left pocket a 
small rubber ball, a very useful exerciser for 
odd moments. In or out of the pocket, 
squeeze it hard and roll it, first between the 
fingers and palm, then between alternate 
fingers and thumb. Throw it up a few inches 
with a forward spin and catch it; then with a 
back, a left, and a right spin, progressively 
increasing the height. Throw it against a wall, 
underarm, overarm, roundarm, and back- 
hand, catching the return and gradually adding 
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to the force of the throw. Another casy 
exercise for odd moments is quick drumming 
on any surface with fingers and thumb in 
succession. Aim at very rapid and varying 
rhythms, beginning the movement first with 
the little finger, and then, for a change, with 
the thumb. 

Opportunity for practice comes readily 
during periods of recreation, especially when 
playing with children. They would certainly 
welcome the adult's self-imposed handicap of 
using the weaker agent for throwing, catching, 
striking, kicking and other game-actions. 


HILDREN, if encouraged, make com- 

paratively rapid progress. Adults should 
teach them to allow the weaker hand to share 
normal duties, and to treat their individual 
and collective games as a means of balanced 
development. What a pity so many games 
have a one-sided bias! Games efficiency so 
often blinds us to the more deserving aim, to 
achieve which I should dearly like to alter 
rules. For children in house or garden we 
can—and without fear of international dis- 
agreement! In every suitable hand-game 
children should use the hands alternately or 
(in two-hand actions) frequently interchanged. 
In jumping, hopping, and vaulting, they should 
constantly change the take-off foot. The 
majority spring more naturally from the left 


foot, and for them I advise more practice with 
the right. 

Children like to show off with their best 
efforts and, left to their own inclinations, 
would neglect the weaker side. If encouraged, 
however, by example and the spirit of com- 
petition, they cheerfully accept the extended 
scope of the game; and, if adults would ex- 
plain and extol the advantages and appeal 
to their reasoning powers and self-respect, 
children would soon take a pride in their 
budding skill with either hand and either foot. 
But I must again stress the importance of 
sympathetic encouragement in ensuring suc- 
cess. Any show of force, impatience, anger, 
or ridicule might be detrimental, not only to 
achievement of the irnmediate object, but also, 
by inculcating fear of punishment, scolding, 
or failure, to the child’s chance of mental 
stability. 

Having sounded that one warning note, I 
would reiterate that achievement is both de- 
sirable and possible. The attempt may be 
against the dictates of civilisation, but does 
not violate the laws of nature. Nor, without 
the poison of fear, can it have other than good 
influence on health. For adults the reward is 
more than adequate compensation for the 
effort required: for children it is proportion- 
ately greater. Your weaker side awaits the 
call. Let it not be an awkward part-time 
servant, but a permanent working partner. 


I 


Sundown 


Oh Mother Earth! Oh Earth of expectation, 
What held you in your hand for me? 

Fair was your promise, fairer still my fancy, 

How rosy was the dawn and bright. 

Oh living Earth! Oh Earth, as I have found you! 
Hard are your bargains, small your fee. 

Dust are my visions, folly was my fancy, 

Useless and meaningless my fight. 


Oh lovely Earth! 
Why do I love you? 


Oh Earth, now I must leave you, 
Why regret? 


There is some root in me that holds me to you. 


Sweet is the past. 


Your magic spell 


Transforms it in the golden haze of evening. 


It glows, it throbs. 
Sweet Earth! 


The sun has set. 
Though you're a mirage, half unwilling 
I meet the better dawn. 


Farewell. 
M. K. SHAKESPEAR. 





Man Into Tree 





JACK SEDDON 


HE day Sam Chapman turned into a tree 

had been preceded by a week of extra- 
ordinary happenings—happenings, that is to 
say, which would have provoked passing 
interest in the county town, and none at all 
in London. But in Grassingham, population 
890, they were rightly interpreted as signs and 
portents. 

To begin with, the postman’s wife, Mrs 
Chantley, a vague, small, and rather shadowy 
woman, had suddenly and decisively pre- 
sented her astonished husband with triplets. 
There was no record of triplets having been 
born previously in Grassingham, and, as 
everyone said, ‘Imagine it happening to Mrs 
Chantley!’ 

Then there was the affair of Mr Wagner, 
whose very name was an echo of strange 
music, of—what was the word?—cosmo- 
politanism. He had settled in the village only 
five years before, and was generally regarded 
as an atheist, a writer, or worse, and he had 
gone to the parish church and inexplicably 
offered his services as warden, a vacancy for 


which had existed for so long that the vicar 
had despaired of ever filling it. 

The subtle devilry of his motives had hardly 
been chewed over, let alone digested, before 
another juicy item was thrown to the gossips, 
now uncomfortably aware of a surfeit. The 
pleasures of chronic bad health palled on Mr 
Thomas Martin, who decided that he would 
at once quit his invalid’s bed and return to the 
world of men. The effects of this were con- 
siderable. Quite a local industry, involving 
the doctor, the chemist, and several tradesmen, 
flourished on the certainty of Mr Martin's 
illness. Their pockets were hit severely, as 
were the hopes and expectations of Mr 
Martin's relatives, who had regularised their 
lives, not entirely for reasons of altruism, 
around the bed of sickness. 

After all this, older and more thoughtful 
villagers began to appreciate that their com- 
munity, no less than any other, was subject to 
the unpredictable whimsicalities of fate, that 
the apparently unshakable structure of local 
routine was not nearly so well founded as they 
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had imagined. Then came the event which 
was not only to make the name of Grassingham 
famous throughout the world, but which was 
destined to alter the course of history itself. 
Sam Chapman turned into a tree. 


O one knows, even now, how this fantastic 
metamorphosis was accomplished. Sam 
himself was never able to explain satis- 
factorily. According to his wife, he had gone 
out that morning to ‘mess about as usual in 
the front garden." There was nothing sinister 
in that; she always said he cared more about 
the garden than he did about her (she was 
right, incidentally). For a few minutes, she 
had watched him make a start on digging a 
fair-sized hole over by the rhododendron bed, 
and had then gone upstairs to indulge her 
favourite pastime of overlooking the neigh- 
bours at the point where they were most 
vulnerable—that is to say, at the back. When 


she returned to the sitting-room, about a 
quarter of an hour later, she was astonished to 
see that her husband had shovelled all the soil 
back into the hole—and had left his feet in it. 
What was more, he actually appeared to be 
patting the soil down, for all the world as 
though he was planting himself. 


Mrs Chapman, for whom anything odd was 
reprehensible, made for the door. And that 
was the last she saw of her husband; at least, 
it was the last she saw of her husband as such, 
for haste made her clumsy, and in the space 
of time it took for her to manipulate the latch, 
he had disappeared; and on the very spot 
where his small, sturdy figure had been was a 
small, sturdy tree. ‘Sam,’ she called, ‘Sam, 
where are you?’ 

“Here, my love,’ replied a brisk, mocking, 
and exuberantly cheerful voice. It was Sam's, 
unmistakably. 

Mrs Chapman, not for the first time in her 
life, became irritated. ‘For goodness’ sake 
behave your age and stop hiding like a 
schoolboy,’ she snapped. 

*But I'm not hiding, my love,’ came the 
voice again. 

*Sam, you great clump,’ she began. 

But the voice interrupted: ‘Hardly a clump, 
my dear. Just one solitary tree. It's the best 
I can manage at the moment.’ 

This remarkable conversation attracted the 
open-mouthed attention of several passers-by. 
They all testified later that at that point Mrs 
Chapman marched straight up to a small tree 
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planted at one end of the garden and kicked it 
with the sharp toe-end of her working~<log. 
Whereupon the tree yelled: ‘Hey, steady 
on!" Whereupon Mrs Chapman fainted clean 
away. 

Thereafter, everyone's impressions were 
confused. Three women, two men, one small 
boy, and one very large dog went to Mrs 
Chapman's assistance. Another man went for 
the doctor, and yet another for the police. 
And an hour later the incredible truth was 
established beyond doubt and was being dis- 
cussed in every house in the village. Sam 
Chapman, in a day and age that had ceased 
to believe in all miracles except those per- 
formed in the science laboratories, had turned 
into a tree. 


ATURALLY, the matter had to be re- 

ferred to the parish council. A special 
meeting in committee was convened the 
following day, and that evening a deputation 
comprising Councillors Ben Hughes, Tom 
Ainscow, Jack Mills, and Fred Hartnell 
called at the Chapman home. At least, that 
had been their intention, but in the event they 
were quite unable to get anywhere near the 
place. It seemed that every able-bodied man, 
woman, and child in Grassingham had the 
same idea. A great crowd surged and jostled 
in front of the house, completely blocking the 
road, and no amount of sharp elbow-work 
on the councillors’ part could carve them a 
passage to the garden-gate. 

Not unwillingly, they retired to The 
Reluctant Volunteer, where they found the 
landlord in excellent humour. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he declared, as he pumped four pints of 
bitter, ‘this affair will be the makings of 
Grassingham. Mark what I'm saying— 
people’ll come from all over the country, all 
over the world, maybe, to see Sam Chapman. 
The Volunteer’s going to come into its own.’ 

‘That's just it,’ said Ben Hughes shortly. 
“We're not going to have this village turned 
into a tourists’ holiday-camp.” 

The landlord stared. ‘What!’ he said. 
‘Why, think of the trade, man, think of the 
trade.’ 

* Never mind the trade," said Ben. ‘Grassing- 
ham’s been Grassingham for hundreds of 
years. We're not having it turned into a sort 
of countrified Brighton for the sake of your 
pub or anything else.’ He leaned over the bar 
and probed the landlord's waistcoat with an 





emphatic finger. ‘Tradition comes before 
trade,’ he rapped. 

Ben led his colleagues over to a seat in the 
corner, where, after a few minutes of con- 
centrated thinking and drinking, he outlined 
a plan of action. ‘Now it's obvious we can't 
interview Sam with all that crowd about,’ he 
said. ‘I suggest we go home, get some sleep, 
and meet outside here at three o'clock in the 
morning, prompt. We should be able to state 
our views then.” 

There was a short silence of the kind that 
precedes opposition. Then Tom Ainscow 
removed his pipe from his mouth with as much 
ponderous deliberation as if it weighed a ton. 
*I don’t know, Ben,’ he said. ‘It seems to me 
an undignified way of doing things. We've 
our positions in the community to consider, 
you know.’ 

‘Dignity!’ snorted Ben, ‘dignity! A full- 
blown crisis on our hands, and you talk of 
dignity!" 

Avoiding Ben's eye, Tom added: ‘ Besides, 
there’s a good deal of sense in what the land- 
lord says.’ 

Jack Mills and Fred Hartnell looked at each 
other. Then they both looked at Tom. And 
all three nodded their heads. Jack was 
grocer. Fred was a butcher. And Tom kept 
a drive-in garage. 

Ben stared at them for a moment and anger 
mottled his face to the tip of his rather long 
nose. ‘So that’s it!" he said. *The wind’s in 
that quarter, is it?’ His fist crashed on the 
table, making every man and glass jump. 
‘Right!’ he bellowed. ‘I'll interview him 
myself. And the Council's going to hear of 
this.’ 

He stood up, strode for the door, and went 
straight home, where he refused supper and 
sat glaring furiously into the fire until his wife 
had gone to bed. Then he set the alarm-clock 
for a quarter to three, placed his feet on the 
mantelpiece, and tried to sleep. 


\ was still trying when the alarm rang, 
and he was glad to answer the call toaction 
at once. Hurriedly putting on his scarf and 
overcoat, he closed the front-door behind him 
with a prodigious bang. The night was cold, 
but Ben, trailing clouds of anger down the 
the high-street, scarcely noticed it. He pushed 
open the garden-gate at Sam Chapman's 
house and groped his way tentatively among 
the flower-beds towards the tree. The fact that 


MAN INTO TREE 
he felt exceedingly foolish didn't improve his 


Sam!" hissed Ben. No answer. ‘Sam!’ 
Still no answer. Ben became impatient. 
*Sam!" he repeated, rapping sharply on the 
tree-trunk. The branches stirred. Councillor 
Ben Hughes, M.M., stepped back a pace. 

‘What the blazes!’ It was undoubtedly 
Sam's voice, sounding sleepy and irritated. 
*Now, look here, this is too much! Who's 

‘It's me—Ben 

* Indeed,’ said Sam truculently, ‘What 
d'you mean, rapping on my bark at this time 
in the morning?’ 

‘I'm here on behalf of the Council,’ Ben 
explained, recovering himself a little. ‘We've 
had a special meeting, and it's been decided 
that this business must go no further. You've 
got to stop it.’ 

*Stop what?’ 

*Stop—well, stop being a tree,’ said Ben, 
feeling more and more ridiculous. ‘You must 
turn yourself back into a man the same way 
you turned yourself into a tree.’ 

Sam chuckled. ‘I didn’t turn myself into a 
tree,’ he said. ‘I just wished it would happen, 
and it did. I've always envied trees. And if I 
could turn myself back, | wouldn't. So put 
that on your agenda and move it.’ 

*D’you mean to say you've changed for 
good?’ Ben whispered, horrified. ‘But you 
can’t! Think of the village, think of what'll 
happen if you stay like this. Newspapers, 
publicity, visitors—it'll be the ruination of 
Grassingham. You can’t do it, Sam!’ 

“I'm ten times better off this way, and I'm 
staying this way,’ Sam retorted. ‘Besides, 
it’ll do the village good. The place wants 
waking up.’ 

Ben exploded. ‘We'll have you trans- 
planted,’ he threatened. 

*You can’t without my permission. 
my own land.” 

*Then we'll have you chopped down as a 
public nuisance.’ 

* That,’ Sam pointed out, ‘ would be murder." 

‘Now, listen—’ said Ben. 

* Listen yourself,’ Sam interrupted. ‘You're 
trespassing. Go home and go to bed before I 
have the police on you. I’m tired—of you, 


especially. G’ es 

*Sam—please, Sam!’ implored Ben.- But 
the only answer was a Baan suspiciously like 
a snore. Baffled, he retreated to the garden- 
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gate. Baffled, he trudged home. And 
baffled, he went to bed. 


EXT day, there was another special 

meeting of the Council. And the day 
following, and the day after that. No one 
knows in detail what went on at those meet- 
ings, what angry words were exchanged, what 
bitter controversies raged. They all took 
place in committee, behind closed doors. But 
it did become common knowledge that the 
traditionalists, led by Ben Hughes, went down 
fighting. 

In the meantime the whole country got to 
hear the astounding news, and, when that 
happened, it no longer mattered what the 
Council thought or did. The members were 
helpless anyway. They couldn't get beyond 
the facts that Sam was firmly rooted on his 
land, and that to have him chopped down 
would be tantamount to murder. The police 
were helpless too. All they could do was to 
send reinforcements to regulate the traffic, 
keep gawking pilgrims on the move, and 
clear the way to the garden for newspaper 
reporters, photographers, newsreel camera- 
men, B.B.C. interviewers, and the best brains 
of the scientific world. 

Sam Chapman enjoyed himself immensely, 
yet remained quite unaffected by fame. He 
was always patient and always cheerful. 
When informed that his wife had gone home to 
her mother, he merely remarked that it was 
about time that particular threat became a 
reality. Within a fortnight, he belonged not 
to Grassingham, but to the world. Articles, 
suitably illustrated to show Chapman’s 
progress from the baby (rug and all) to the 
tree, appeared in newspapers and magazines 
from London to Washington, from Sydney 
to Moscow. Pravda itself was at a loss to 
explain. It hinted vaguely at a capitalist 
diversion, but in terms much less explicit than 
one would have imagined. An international 
conference of scientists, hurriedly convened in 
Paris, could only reach the conclusion, after 
three days of strenuous debate, that there were 
more things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of in their philosophy. As for the 
British Government, it could hardly ignore 
the situation that developed at Grassingham. 
All the guest-rooms at the two local pubs were 
permanently occupied, practically every house 
in the village had at least one transitory 
lodger, and it became utterly impossible to 
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cope with the multitudes of sightseers that 
swamped in, day after day, in an ever-mount- 
ing flood. 

Grassingham, in short, was in a state of 
i The Government acted promptly. 


siege. 
Emergency measures were put into operation. 
The Ministry of Works was ordered to ensure 
that adequate supplies of materials and labour 
were made available for the building of new 
shops, new hotels, new pubs, and all the other 
facilities that a tourist centre requires. Plans 
were laid for the erection of a prefabricated 
camp for visitors. After historic debates in 
both Houses of Parliament, the Samuel 
Chapman Bill came on to the Statute Book, by 
which the Chapman home and Sam himself 
came under the protection of the State. A 
shrewd remark attributed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the time was: ‘As a dollar- 
earner, Grassingham’s going to beat Stratford- 
on-Avon hollow.’ 


T was not to be. Something of 
infinitely greater importance was to 
come out of the Chapman affair. For Sam, 
who as a man had been a fairly level-headed 
sort of chap, nothing more, began to develop 
remarkable powers as an oracle. It all started 
modestly enough. A few of the people who 
came to see him in those early sensational days 
took it in their heads to ask his advice on purely 
personal problems that had been troubling 
them. Sam, glad to be helpful, gave the advice 
willingly, and thought no more about it. But 
the odd thing was that the advice always 
turned out to be unerringly sound. He 
seemed to have an uncanny grasp of every 
situation; he seemed to know exactly what 
was required. 

The news got around—all news concerning 
Sam got around, of course—and soon every 
visitor was seeking the benefit of his wisdom. 
*Let’s ask Sam about it’ became a national 
catch-phrase. The B.B.C., quick to realise the 
possibilities, arranged a weekly programme, 
*Sam Speaks,’ which became the most popular 
in broadcasting history. Questions concerned 
with every conceivable aspect of personal 
relationships, and with national and inter- 
national affairs as well, poured into Broad- 
casting House. And the oracle of Grass- 
ingham, whose only explanation for his 
incredible powers was that ‘turning into a 
tree has made me see things more clearly than 
ever I could as a man,’ answered them all; 





not only answered them, but settled them. A 


dramatic, and the biggest sensation of all. 
After a Cabinet meeting at No. 10, to which 
leaders of the Opposition were invited, a Very 
Important Member of the Government was 
sent post-haste to Grassingham. He argued 
and pleaded with Sam throughout one long, 
memorable night, and returned next day to 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 


London in triumph. Within the hour, 
certain momentous instructions were sent out 
from the code-room of the Foreign Office, as 
a result of which the British delegation in 
New York gained overwhelming support for 
a proposal that the supreme authority of the 
United Nations Organisation should be 
abolished and replaced by—-Sam Chapman. 
The great new era of peace began. And it is 
likely to last for a long time—for Sam, as 
everyone is gratefully aware, is an oak. 


The Staff of Life 





CYRIL 


READ is basic to the national diet. Yet, 

surprisingly perhaps, the amount of 
bread consumed in this country is low com- 
pared with the amount consumed in other 
countries. Before potatoes were discovered 
and before other items became common in 
our diet, bread was much more the ‘ staff of 
life’ than it is to-day. 

In the 13th and 14th centuries bread was 
graded according to its fineness, or its bolting, 
the bolter being the sieve through which the 
flour passed at the mill. Bread also varied 
considerably in colour. The finest and whitest 
was known as sinnel bread, or the Lord’s 
bread. On each loaf was impressed a figure 
of the Saviour, but the bread was so costly 
that only the most wealthy people could 
afford it. 

The next in quality was waste! bread, used 
by the wealthier middle class. Then came 
light bread, slightly inferior to wastel, and 


BENNS 


sometimes called French bread or puff 
The fourth quality was termed cocket bread, 
so called because it bore a baker's seal or 
cocket, which was required by the regulations 


while along with it was 

was extensively prepared in sealed loa 
principal ingredients being 

Strict laws regulated both 

the sale of bread. The of white 
was on no account to make brown, 

he allowed to have a bolting-sieve 
premises. Nor were keepers of 
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lodging-houses allowed to bake bread. In 
London, only farthing and halfpenny loaves 
could be made, and while each loaf had to be 
sealed the bread had to be periodically tested 
to ensure that the right ingredients were being 
used. 

Loaves were exposed for sale in the markets 
in panniers or breadbaskets, usually on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, each basket paying 
a toll of one halfpenny. If the bread was 
delivered by female retailers who carried it 
from house to house, these hucksters, as they 
were called, made a profit of one loaf for every 
twelve they sold, for they bought the bread 
from bakers who gave them thirteen instead of 
twelve, the thirteenth being reckoned as the 
limit of their legitimate profit. Thus a baker's 
dozen was always thirteen. In spite of the 
numerous regulations protecting the quality 
and sale of bread, there were many frauds, 
and the penalties for offences were very 
severe. 

During the Middle Ages London bakers 
were allowed to keep swine in their houses 
when other persons were denied this some- 
what doubtful privilege. This was permitted 
in order to ensure that the refuse bran was 
consumed as speedily as possible, and as an 
inducement to the baker not to make his 
bread of too coarse a quality. The pigs, 
however, were to be kept out of the public 
streets and lanes, for in those days there were 
city lanes green enough and dirty enough for 
pigs to pick up something catable. 

In the religious houses there were generally 
four different grades of bread baked in the 
monastic ovens. The best, panis armigerorum, 
was intended for the guests of the abbot and 
for callers of distinction. The fraternity ate 
an inferior bread called panis conventualis. 
For the boys of the cloister school, who were 
fed by the almoner, there was panis puerorum, 
whilst a special kind of bread made of beans 
and rye, called panis famulorum, was served 
to the lay servants of the monastery. 


Black Book of the Exchequer in the 

time of Henry I records that a measure 

of wheat sufficient to make bread for one 

hundred men which would supply their needs 

for a whole day was valued at one shilling. 

By the time Henry III came to the throne the 

price had risen to fifteen or twenty shillings 
a quarter. 

For centuries, millers, meal-men, bakers, 
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At the end of the 17th century the wheat 
went mostly into the large towns, the rural 
population subsisting almost exclusively on 
barley bread, rye bread, and oatcake. Much 
of the corn trade of the Port of London 
resolved itself into the meal trade, and Farn- 
ham was then the greatest provincial wheat- 
market in England. Its pre-eminence dis- 


London by sea. 

The law recognised the importance of 
bread in England many centuries ago when 
the Assize of Bread was established. The 
Assize laid it down that a cocket bread was a 
label of warranty and until the reign of 
George III there was a Coquet Office at the 
Mansion House. Bakers trading within ten 
miles of the Royal Exchange had to make 
their returns of meal and flour every Saturday 
before five in the afternoon at the Coquet 
Office. 

The laws relating to the baking and sale 
of bread varied from time to time, but the 
penalties were always severe. A fraudulent 
baker might be drawn on a hurdle, his 
offending loaf tied round his neck, and then 
be fastened in the pillory, where he was 
exposed to the attention of the people. If he 
contravened the laws a second time, his 
career as a baker came to an end. His ovens 
were destroyed and he was forbidden to 
follow his trade any more. Sometimes the 
penalty involved a public whipping. Magis- 
trates were empowered to search a baker's 
premises, and if any alum or other adulterant 
was found a seizure was made. Alum was 
used to give short weight because it retained 
more than the normal amount of moisture, 
and it gave to bread of inferior quality the 
whiteness of the best quality. Braedwite, the 
Saxon equivalent of ‘ white bread,’ was the 
name of the most ancient penalty imposed 
upon defaulters in the Assize of Bread. 

Wheaten bread was often marked W, 





household bread H, while bread not made of 
wheat was marked with such letters as the 
justices thought desirable. The letter X was 
generally used to denote any type of mixed 
bread. In 1773 it was laid down that ‘ stand- 
ard wheaten bread shall weigh three-fourths 
of the wheat whereof made,’ and that it must 
be marked S W. The peck loaf weighed 17 
Ib. 6 oz. avoirdupois, smaller loaves to weigh 
proportionately; and it was declared that 
seven standard loaves equalled eight wheaten 
and six household loaves. Twenty years 
later, the law allowed loaves to be made of 
wheat, deducting only five pounds of bran per 
bushel, or mixed with other grain or potatoes, 
to be sold at such prices as should be deemed 
reasonable. Household bread was usually 
reckoned to be one-fourth cheaper than 
wheaten. 


T= middle of the 19th century saw im- 
portant developments in the milling 
industry. Woollen or linen fabrics had been 
used in the sifting or bolting of flour, but silk 


gauze replaced these materials. This ensured 
a better separation of the finer particles of 
the bran. 

The greatest and most noteworthy advance 
in flour-milling, however, occurred when the 


roller mill was introduced. One of the first 
rollers to be invented was by the Lancashire 
ironmaster Wilkinson, who took out a 
patent in 1753. This was not at all as success- 
ful as the millers desired, but it was not until 
1844 that Sulzberger, a Swiss engineer, made 
any improvement. The rollers he provided 
were made of iron, and they were kept in 
serviceable order only with the utmost 
difficulty. Porcelain rollers were tried, with- 
out any marked improvement, and it was not 
until 1878 that Radford, of Liverpool, 
operated the first roller-mill with a capacity 
of 3000 sacks a week. That innovation 
relegated stone-grinding to the past, thus 
bringing to an end a method of milling which 
was many centuries old. 

It was during the middle of the 18th 
century that yeast began to replace leaven. 
Brewers’ yeasts, or those grown in potato 
mash, were employed until the special high- 
fermenting types of yeast from the Continent 
superseded them. 

It is two hundred years since England was 
able to export wheat, and this was possible 
because consumption at home was low rather 
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than because production was high. Six or 
seven ounces of bread was an amount suffi- 
cient for the Englishman of those days. A 
Frenchman visiting England in 1765 has left 
it on record that the quantity of bread which 


At that time, the labourers of the Southern 
Counties ate their rye bread with hard cheese, 
and rarely tasted meat, while those of the 
North contented themselves with an oatmeal 
feast of crowdie, or parritch, a type of thick, 
cold grucl. Less than half the population fed 
on wheaten bread, the people in the rural 
areas eating rye bread, barley bread, oatcake, 
or a bread that was simply a blend of coarse 
meal. 

The change came before the end of the 
century, however, for wheat grown at home 
proved insufficient for the needs of the people. 
Indeed, in the year 1800 England was on the 
brink of a famine because of war and a 
succession of bad harvests. Measures to 
deal with the situation seem to have been 
strangely ill-considered and unusually feebie. 
A royal proclamation called for economy, 
the noble and wealthy being requested to 
discourage the use of pastry in their house- 
holds, and a movement was started which 
aimed at ensuring that brown bread was eaten 
instead of white. 

A further measure forbade the sale of 
bread until it had been out of the oven not less 
than twenty-four hours. It is not surprising 
that the situation deteriorated, food becoming 
so scarce and dear that rioting broke out in 
many parts of the country. These riots were 
known as Scarcity Riots and occurred at 
irregular intervals, being marked by the 
burning of mills and the looting of bakers’ 
shops. 
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in the condition of the naval seamen of those 
days, who were bound to subsist on biscuits 
so badly made that when the weevils were 
knocked out there often remained nothing 
but empty shells. All efforts to bring the 
famine to an end proved fiile, and by Sth 
March 1801 the price of the quartern loaf had 
reached Is. 10}d., about 4s. in our present-day 


values. After this date, however, the price 
slowly declined, a good harvest in that year 
easing the strain considerably. 

Bread, apparently, has always been one of 
mankind's principal concerns. Judging by 
modern trends in population figures, it will 
remain a serious preoccupation for many 
years to come. 


Whitby Jetware 





ARTHUR NETTLETON 


CRAFT which boomed in late-Victorian 

times and then declined is picking up 
again. At Whitby, Yorkshire, the craftsmen 
who produce delicately-carved trinkets from 
local jet are finding a wider market for their 
wares. More of these attractive articles are 
being made, especially for export, their beauty 
having been advertised overseas by Allied 
soldiers and airmen who acquired examples 
while stationed in Britain during the War. 
Post-war tourists, too, are finding Whitby 
jetware attractive as gifts to take home. Its 
popularity is expanding, particularly in 
America. 

Among the articles fashioned from ‘black 
amber,’ as jet is sometimes called, are beads, 
brooches, crucifixes, rings, bracelets, and 
lucky charms. Their production is a skilled 
handicraft, and it is not only one of the oldest 
trades practised in Britain to-day but also an 
industry to which modern methods of mass- 
production cannot be applied. 

Whitby jet-workers have their workshops 
in tiny premises near the harbour, and their 
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tools and machines appear primitive. Imple- 
ments which have served for generations are 
still used, and the grindstones and polishing- 
wheels are run by treadle-power. Attempts 
to employ electric-power have proved futile, 
since the best results are obtained only when 

the wheels can be under direct control. A 
steady hand and a sure eye are other requisites 
of the craft, which, in addition, calls for a 
high degree of concentration. 

Whitby’s monopoly of the industry arises 
from the fact that the finest-quality jet in the 
world is to be found in the locality. Jet is a 
variety of fossilised wood in a high state of 
bitumenisation, and, though it resembles 
poor quality coal when it is found, it lends 
itself readily to carving and can be given a 
high gloss. 


T= presence of jet in the Whitby area has 
been known for centuries. Hand-worked 
jet beads, about three thousand years old, 
have been found in tumuli on the Cleveland 





moors, and evidence of the continued use of 
jet down the centuries comes from further 
discoveries along the route of the old Roman 
road running from Whitby to York. Monastic 
and other records from later times show that 
the craft continued to have its exponents. 
Bede referred to it, and jet articles figured in 
religious rites, while ornaments of jet were 
used, too, in sorcery during the Middle Ages, 
the smoke caused by polishing the substance 
being thought to have curative properties. 
The development of the craft along com- 
mercial lines dates from the 1860's, when 
brooches and other ornaments of black amber 
were regarded as fitting symbols of sympathy 
for Queen Victoria on the death of the Prince 
Consort. The Queen herself made full use 
of such ornaments while the court was in 


mourning. 

The pioneers of the industry in its modern 
form, however, are thought to have been 
three Whitby men who started operations 
about 1800. They were respectively an inn- 
keeper, a painter, and a retired naval man, 
and they decided that jet could be worked on 
a lathe, although up to that time only hand- 
carved articles had been produced from the 
substance. The innkeeper and the painter 
were the actual craftsmen, the naval officer 
acting as adviser on the designing and sale of 
the ornaments—chiefly beads turned on a 
small lathe. The market was extended until 
the three were able to make jet-working a 
full-time job. 

Thus, the craft was ready to cater for the 
increased demand when court mourning set 
the new fashion for adornments and trinkets 
of black amber. The construction of the rail- 
way to Whitby, and the consequent develop- 
ment of the port as a resort, gave an added 
fillip to the jet industry, the output having a 
further market among holidaymakers—as it 
has to-day. When Queen Victoria granted a 
royal warrant to Thomas Andrews, a Whitby 
jet-worker, and made him her jet-ornament 
maker, the craft was raised to a new level. By 
1870 it had an annual turnover of about 
£20,000, and at a later date the value of the 
output had increased to more than £80,000 a 
year. 

The expansion of the trade created a big 
demand for crude jet by the workshops, and 
a miniature ‘jet-rush’'—little less enthusiastic 
than a gold-rush—swept the Whitby locality. 
Fishermen forsook their boats and went in 
search of jet, the lucky ones earning more in 
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a day than they had earned in a whole week's 
fishing. 

Nowadays, as in early times, the jet-workers 
use crude jet picked up on the beach north of 
Whitby. They buy it from beachcombers who 
scour the shore for flotsam and jetsam, and 
who retrieve chunks of jet which fall from the 
cliffs. But if the present trade expands con- 
siderably, it may be necessary to undertake 
opencast mining on the cliffs of the North 
Yorkshire coast, to obtain sufficient supplies, 
as was done last century. 


T= method of working the jet has not 
changed since the trade in jetware was in 
its halcyon days, more than eighty years ago. 


variety of more utilitarian articles, such as 
combs and buttonhooks. Miniature models 
of Whitby parish church and the Cadmon 
memorial cross are favourite subjects. 

The leading craftsmen, however, have also 
produced real objets d'art, entrancing enough 
to delight the connoisseur as well as the more 
casual collector and the householder who 
regards such things merely as mantelshelf 
pieces. Typical of this more elaborate type 
of work are chessboards inlaid with ammonites 
and beautifully carved with figures from myth- 
ology. 

Efforts are now being made to promote this 
more advanced branch of the industry. Silver- 
mounted samples suitable for a high-class 


get away from the old traditions. They are 
being urged not only to adapt their craft to 
current fashion, but also to play upon and 
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bring out the qualities of the jet itself. This 
material, it is pointed out, lends itself to the 
production of articles which have a strongly 
individual quality, and they should not be 
regarded simply as black, polished copies of 
things which could be made equally well in 
other materials, such as wood. 

Stull using the time-honoured, primitive 
tools and treadle-operated machines, real 
objets d'art could be created, thus enabling 
the industry to be revived. In its heyday it 
employed 1500 workers—men, girls, and 
boys—the craftsmen devoting all their time to 
the creative work, and passing the job of 
mounting brooches and stringing necklaces 
to apprentices and girls. Such assembly jobs 
have for many years been done by the crafts- 
men themselves, or by the wives or daughters, 
but the quality of the jetware has been im- 
paired as a result, the skilled workmen having 
less time to originate new designs and produce 
things of genuine beauty. 


The British jetware industry has a big 
advantage over its foreign competitors in 
respect of the quality of the material employed, 
foreign jet being soft and easily broken. Nor 
can foreign jet take on such a high gloss as 
British jet. The use of imported jet—chiefly 
from France and Spain—was a factor in the 
decline of the British craft late last century, 
but ample supplies of the raw material await 
recovery in the United Kingdom. Crude jet 
is to be found not only in the Whitby locality 
but in other coastal areas as well, notably 
along the coast of Fife. 

The Whitby workers now use nothing but 
local jet, having learned from experience that 
the foreign varieties, though at one time 
extensively used in this country by reason of 
their cheapness, are unsuitable for first-class 
work. Revived in the light of past experience, 
and approached as a true and quite individual 
craft, the production of jetware could be a 
useful means of earning dollars for Britain. 


AV 
Night 
The night runs her fingers through the trees, 


Vales and meadows are filling with mist, 
Soft mist and shadows, 


That, like wine, spill 


And overflow 
Into every crevice, 


Streaming gently over the earth, 
Smoothing its rough face, 
Hiding its secret places. 


Night does not come like the morn 


Leaping, 


A glittering rapier from the east. 
She comes softly, with her shades 


Filling the valleys, 


Darkening the woods, 


Following the declining day 

Until its last light is spent, 

And the great sun has sunk into the abyss 
Beyond the margin of the world 

To leave the silver earth 

Under the Queen Moon's gaze 

And all the golden stars. 


Night, the time of peace, 
The time when men sleep, 
And, for a little time, 

Forget. 
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The Green Fire 





ALAN C., 


ORBURN went to Lapland towards 

the end of the last century, drawn by 
the miniature gold-rush that momentarily 
agitated the calm of the fells and the lonely 
torrents. He was one of that numerous and 
unhappy band of men who throughout untold 
ages have been seized by the fever of getting 
rich quick. He had only a smattering of 
mining knowledge and relied mainly on fall- 
ing in with men whose experience was greater 
than his own. But as far as gold was con- 
cerned, Lapland’s only affinity with Alaska 
was that it lay in the same latitudes and 
suffered from the same virulent brand of 
mosquito. Apart from a few meagre grains 
washed out of the sand of rivers haunted by 
bear and wolf and elk, Thorburn was soon 
disillusioned. 

Goaded constantly by that desperate urge 
for wealth, he turned his attention to diamonds, 
and for a brief while hope flickered in his 
restless heart when the sand of the Patsjoki 
yielded sundry tiny gems. But the diamonds 
of Lapland are as scant as its gold, and if 
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Thorburn had not possessed a Mannlicher 
and a good eye he would have gone hungry 
for all the wealth his prospecting brought 
him. 

He wandered through the forests of the 
Russian border, living on the land, which 
wasn't particularly difficult, despite the 
poverty of the Arctic. There were elk to be 
poached, willow-grouse to be snared; at 
spawning-time the shallow rivers teemed with 
grayling and trout and lavaret; while later in 
the summer there were all the succulent 
berries—blueberry, tart cloudberry, gleaming 
cranberry, which alone would keep a man 
from starving. 

Most of the time Thorburn was on his own, 
meandering in gnawing discontent through 
the Arctic, building his lean-to of spruce 
branches for the night, brewing his tea of 
marsh-rosemary leaves over a fire of birch- 
twigs, while the terrible silence of the North 
played on the taut strings of his bitterness. 

Sometimes, however, he would fall in with 
a family of Lapps, tending their reindeer or 
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working their drag-nets, and in winter he was 
glad enough to accept their quiet hospitality, 
even if it meant sleeping in a smoke-stified 
guottar and living on a dict of dried reindeer- 
meat and drier fish. 

It was while he was in the forests of Suenjel, 
to the east of Enare, that he threw in his lot 
with a Skolt Lapp, Meran-Dorofi Fedotov. 
Dorofi possessed few reindeer and depended 
chiefly on his fishing, of which there was no 
lack in the waters of the Lott and the Akkjokk. 
The dark months he spent in his cabin in the 
winter-village on the banks of the Pothklajokk, 
but as soon as the first unmistakable tang of 
melting ice and rising sap tingled in his 
nostrils he would trek with his pack-reindeer 
to his summer-camp to spend long weeks 
fishing—for food for the following winter. 
What interested Thorburn in Meran-Dorofi, 
however, was neither his deer nor his nets, 
but the fact that the old Skolt was a pearl- 
fisher. 

First gold, then diamonds, and now pearls. 
Thorburn’s fever was inveterate in him. It 
might lie dormant for a while, but it never 
failed to respond to the faintest stimulus. 
Eagerly Thorburn helped the old Lapp in his 
occasional] pearl-dredging. River-pearis—this 
might be the answer to his quest. There 
might be the makings of a small industry in 
this. Surely his luck was bound to turn 
some time. 

Certainly pearls exist in the rivers of 
Lapland, but they are tiny, valueless curios, 
lacking the lustre of the genuine pearl-oyster— 
and once again Thorburn drank the waters of 
disillusionment. ‘I might as well go looking 
for buried treasure in the South Seas as strike 
lucky in this wilderness,’ he muttered one 
evening as he sat in the stern of Meran- 
Dorofi's boat, gutting a pile of lavaret that 
glinted between his sinewy feet. 

For a moment Dorofi made no response, 
as if realising that Thorburn had been talking 
to himself. But presently, resting on the 
oars, he observed: ‘The Lapps say that where 
you see a Green Fire, there will you find 
treasure underneath.’ 

Green Fire! The fever in Thorburn 
responded automatically. ‘What sort of 
treasure?’ he inquired, intent on his work, 
but the muscles of his lean jaws tensed 
significantly. 

Meran-Dorofi shrugged; he didn't know. 

*Have you ever seen this Green Fire?’ 
Thorburn demanded. 
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Yes, once Meran-Dorofi had seen a Green 
Fire. 

‘Where?’ 

But Meran-Dorofi was busy helping himself 
to a pinch of snuff from the pouch at his belt, 
and remained obstinately uncommunicative. 


thought of this mysterious Green Fire 
allowed Thorburn no rest. Was it merely 


an element of truth in it as there often 
i fragments of folklore? 


. ‘It’s all an old woman's tale. It’s 
just one more superstition of this godforsaken 


He used the Finnish jurndlanhylkddmd, and 
Meran-Dorofi was shocked. To the old Lapp, 
a devout Christian, it was a terrible word. 
*God does not forsake our country,’ he said 
gravely, looking at Thorburn with troubled 


long ago your folk were sacrificing reindeer 
to half-a-dozen rocks!’ 

*I believe in one God,’ Meran-Dorofi 
answered staunchly. ‘You must believe too.’ 

‘Don't preach at me,’ Thorburn snarled. 
*Tell us about the Green Fire.” 

But Dorofi relapsed into offended silence 
while Thorburn sulked. 

The Green Fire! The thought haunted 
him. In those simple words might lie the 
solution of all his restless wandering in search 
of wealth, and the only thing that stood 
between him and its realisation was an old 
man’s obstinacy. His hands trembled with 
frustration sometimes, and it wouldn't have 
taken much to snap the slender thread on 
which his bitter temper hung. 

One day at midsummer Meran-Dorofi 
decided to make a trip to Lake Luhtlapp, 
where his sons, Dorofi-Ondrian and Dorofi- 





Illep, were camping. This entailed a voyage 
down the Rudjaurjokk. Therburn went with 
him. Standing in the frail, flat-bottomed 
soe gem pcan 8 4 tg 
banks, past groves of bird-cherry, 

petals were beginning to drift down ne - 
water; past stunted arctic willows and shiver- 
ing aspens hemmed in with pine and spruce. 

In winter, Lapland falls into a nightmare- 
sleep of snow and blizzard and cadaverous 
gloom; but in summer it is transformed into 
a brief radiance. The magic golden twilight 
of the arctic night—if night it can be called, 
for it is such only by the clock—distils a queer, 
nostalgic mood in which the silence seems 
like a deep, solemn music heard in the recesses 
of the mind. 

African martins flickered above the glitter- 
ing water; sometimes a bluethroat uttered its 
throbbing song; once a reindeer fawn stared 
from the bank with velvet eyes, startled in its 
drinking. Here and there tiny asters and red 
fell-azaleas gleamed. Bumblebees cruised 
round the thickets of spirwa. Yes, there were 
times when the Arctic relaxed and became 
Strangely tender. Standing in the stern of the 
narrow boat, Thorburn came as near con- 
tentment as his unquiet spirit would allow. 

This pleasant drifting with the current did 
not continue indefinitely. They were ap- 
proaching the rapids that led to the mighty 
Mahtavakongas falls, whose ominous murmur 
Thorburn could hear in the distance. At 
first he was not unduly concerned. He knew 
that the Lapp was an expert boatman and had 
made this trip many times before. When 
they reached the second stretch of the rapids 
they would have to haul the boat over the 
half-mile portage to the other side of the 
falls. 

But presently, as the boat slid and bumped 
and twisted with increasing speed through 
the chaos of rocks, Thorburn began to feel 
uneasy. Meran-Dorofi was in difficulty. 
He was an old man, and the task of guiding 
the boat through the whitecrested rapids was 
proving too much for him. Thorburn braced 
himself tensely in the stern. The water churned 
and seethed in growing pandemonium. They 
plunged over a half-submerged rock as if they 
were careering down a switchback; they came 
broadside on to a ridge over which the water 
spouted viciously; by a panting effort Meran- 
Dorofi forced the boat back to its course and 
for a moment they seemed to be gliding on 
smoothly again. 


standing foursquare in the middle of the river. 
Shivering in the icy water, he lodged himself 
securely there while he collected his wits. 
Then he saw a dark bundle swirling past him 
and realised it was Meran-Dorofi. Almost , 
as the old man was swept out of reach, © 
Thorburn managed to catch him by the belt. — 
Dorofi was barely conscious, but Thorburn — 
somehow mustered the strength to hold him 
there while the water numbed his legs and the 
spray from the falls rained on the boulder 
It was by the mercy of Providence that © 
Dorofi-Ondrian and Dorofi-Illep passed that © 
way, hauling their boat up the bank from the © 
other side of Mahtavakongas. Wading out © 
hazardously, wedging their feet against the © 
treacherous rocks, the two Lapps contrived to 
get a lasso round their father’s shoulders and © 
half dragged, half carried him to the shore. © 
They roped Thorburn in the same way, and © 
he too struggled through the swirling water to 
safety. 
Meran-Dorofi showed a strange and pathetic — 
gratitude to Thorburn. Thenceforth his eyes ; 
scarcely left Thorburn and whenever he could — 
he seized his hand with an irritating urgency. 


Meran-Dorofi wanted desperately to tell — 


Thorburn something. But he could not. 
The shock of the accident had induced a stroke 
in the old man and had left him without the 
power of speech. He was tormented by this 
need to talk and his twisted mouth worked 
pitifully. 

One evening, lying by the fire at his sons’ 
camp, his eyes lit up triumphantly and he 
tugged at Thorburn’s arm. When Thorburn 
glanced round impatiently, the old man 
pointed at the fire. 

‘Fire?’ Thorburn confirmed idly, as one 
would to a questioning child. 

A caricature of a smile appeared on Meran- 
Dorofi’s face. The old man pointed to a 
spruce-tree. 
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‘Tree?’ growled Thorburn, unamused by 
this game. 

Dorofi shook his head and pointed again. 

Suddenly Thorburn had an idea. ‘Green?’ 

Delighted, the Lapp nodded vigorously. 

The Green Fire. Obviously Meran-Dorofi 
wanted to tell him where he had seen it. 
Thorburn was all attention now. 

But Dorofi's further efforts were not as 
successful. He took thought for a long time 
and then held up his hands in an attitude of 
prayer. 

‘Pray?’ Thorburn muttered suspiciously. 
*You want me to pray? What a hope!’ 

Meran-Dorofi shook his head again, stared 
hopelessly at Thorburn, and then started 
crossing himself in the Orthodox fashion. 

Earnestly Thorburn racked his brains to 
interpret this dumb signalling; just as 
earnestly the old Lapp endeavoured to make 
him comprehend. The constant attitude of 
prayer alternating with the fervent saining 
began to irritate the frustrated Thorburn. He 
felt he was being got at, to use his own par- 
ticular turn of phrase. *Ah, you're crazy,’ he 
burst out eventually and, kicking petulantly 
at the fire, took himself off to stalk a caper- 
cailzie that had started calling in the trees. 


T was not long afterwards that Thorburn 
parted company with the stricken Meran- 
Dorofi. He reckoned to trek north and 
fetch up in Petsamo or Murmansk, where he 
might find an English trader willing to give 
him passage home. 

On the third day, working alcng the shore 
of Tschuorvejaur, he was brought to a halt in 
astonishment by the sight of a group of white 
wooden buildings crowned by two or three 
cupolas whose tawdry green and gold flashed 
wanly in the sun. 

It was the monastery of Jyrhimé. Four 
centuries ago, Russian priests had brought 
their creed to Lapland. They had made 
little impression on the Lapps, but they had 
established their monasteries, strange islets of 
piety, here and there among the arctic wastes 
and had even penctrated as far as the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, where their monastery of 
Kolttakongas still stands. 

*A monkhouse,” Thorburn observed irre- 
verently. Well, it might be good for a meal 
and a bed for a change, and he made his way 
towards the tiny huddle of buildings, from 
which came the sonorous knelling of a massive 
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bell that sounded strangely oppressive in the 
midst of all that wild silence. 

He stared curiously, contemptuously, at 
the monks in their thick brown habits, their 
tall black hats, their heavy knee-boois: with 
their matted beards, their long hair that 
curled effeminately on their shoulders, their 
intense, cowlike eyes, they seemed incon- 
gruous in this Lapland wilderness. 

Thorburn despised them. Russian moujiks 
frittering away their lives seeking for some- 
thing that didn’t exist. Moreover, they stank. 
Still, they gave him a meal, though one he 
could have bettered himself—fish-gruel and 
coarse bread made of barley-flour mixed 
with the inner bark of pine. 

Most of them were Russians, and Thorburn 
couldn't understand their tongue, but a 
Finnish novice took charge of him, and pre- 
sently, when the incessant tolling of the bell 
grew more urgent, announced that it was time 
for vechernaya. 

Reluctantly Thorburn found himself stand- 
ing in the tiny domed chapel that reeked of 
incense and unwashed bodies. He bristled 
resentfully as the monks jostled past him, 
oblivious to everything but their ecstatic 
devotions, to which they brought the at- 
mosphere of a raree show. 

Their magnificent bass voices echoed 
heavenwards; a priest splendidly arrayed in 
gilt crown and sumptuous green surplice 
waddled to the altar; a black-hatted deacon 
swung his censer and intoned the Benediction 
in a voice of thunder. It all meant less than 
nothing to Thorburn. He yawned and shifted 
impatiently from one foot to another. There 
weren't even any pews. 

He glanced idly at the icons that adorned 
the chapel—some of them crudely painted 
efforts of the monks themselves; others 
covered by ornate metal rezas to protect 
them; and each with its lampada hanging 
before it, in several of which tiny flames 
flickered, some red, some yellow. And 
suddenly, with a tensing of his jaws, he saw it 
—the Green Fire. 

In the far corner of the chapel, beneath an 
icon of two princely-looking saints clad in 
fur-trimmed caps and long red kaftans, a 
lampada of roughly-hewn stone swung gently 
on its slender chains: and in the bowl of the 
lampada a flame burned, glowed rather, 
green, pale green and elusive, so that Thorburn 
had to stare to make certain his eyes weren't 
playing tricks with him. But no, that green 





tinge was there right enough, there was no 
mistaking it. 

So this was what that old fool had been 
trying to tell him. The dumb-show of praying 
and crossing himself had been meant to 
symbolise the monks, the monastery, where 
the Green Fire burned. That was the mean- 
ing of Meran-Dorofi’s desperate miming. 
Thorburn licked his lip nervously and glanced 
at the novice by his side, almost fearing he 
might somehow have divined his thoughts. 
But the brawny novice was too intent on his 
devotions to be conscious of Thorburn’s 
presence. ‘That picture over there,” Thorburn 
asked at the end of the weary service. *What's 
it about?’ 

*That is the icon of the blessed Saints Boris 
and Gleb,’ the brother told him. ‘It is a copy 
of the famous icon painted in the monastery 
of Suzdal in the 14th century.’ 

*And the flame—what does that signify?’ 

*The flame in the lampada? That is burnt 


as a tribute, you might say, in the same way 
that we use holy candles. We have few 
treasures here, like the rich monastery of 
Valamo, from which we came, so we make 
believe with coloured glass to brighten our 
humble tribute to the Saints.’ 

Treasure! 


Why had the monk used that 
word? Thorburn darted a resentful glance 
at him, but realised there could be no guile in 
those fervent, brimming eyes. 

* Now I must return to my duties,” the novice 
said, bowing. ‘Niakemiin! No doubt you 
would like to continue your devotions in 
private for a while. You are welcome.’ 

Thorburn gloomed sullenly round the tawdry 
chapel with its rough-hewn columns of pine. 
He might have known the whole thing was an 
old woman's tale. What treasure could exist 
here? Had Meran-Dorofi meant this flat, 
stupid picture, icon or whatever it was called, 
of two holy men who stared out blankly? 
The crazy old fool—or had he been getting 
at him? Thorburn suddenly wondered. Of 
course, that was it. Thorburn remembered 
how shocked the Lapp had been when he 
told him he didn’t believe in God. It was all 
some obscure attempt on the part of the old 
man to make him realise that treasure wasn't 
a matter of material riches but consisted in 
believing, and that here in this damned monk- 
house with its mumbo-iumbo he would find 
it. Why, even the Green Fire wasn’t genuine. 
It was just an ordinary oil-flame coloured by a 
bit of green glass. The bitter, impressionable 
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Thorburn ground his teeth in fury at the 
thought of being duped like this. He was 
alone in the chapel now. In a sudden fit of 
resentment he blew out the flickering flame 
and wrenched the little stone lampada from 
its chains. 


ORBURN told his story to a Canadian 

named Mackinnon whom he encountered 
in Murmansk, that dreary fester of wooden 
shacks at the head of the Tuloma inlet. 
*There's my Aladdin's lamp,’ he announced 
tipsily, rummaging in the birchbark casket 
that he used as a rucksack and lugging out the 
stone lampada. He lighted a spill at the stove 
and put it to the remnants of the oily wick that 
still remained in the bowl of the lampada. A 
tiny flame flickered. The cracked green glass 
glowed wanly. ‘There y'are, the Green Fire, 
the magic Green Fire,’ said Thorburn, pouring 
out more of the vodka with which he was con- 
soling himself while awaiting passage. ‘Here, 
you can have it, a souvenir of Lapland,’ and 
he thrust the green-flecked bowl at the 
Canadian. 

Mackinnon was a mining-engineer who had 
been employed in the Lena goldfields by the 
Tsarist authorities. His contract at an end, 
he was on his way home. He was interested 
in Thorburn’s story. He kept the lampada 
and examined it, as any mining-engineer 
would automatically examine any lump of 
rock put into his hands. He recognised it as 
a copper sulphide ore, and it made him post- 
pone his return home. 

Instead, he set out for the Tschuorvejaur 
area and did some prospecting in the neigh- 
bourhood of the monastery. He expected to 
find copper there and suspected he might find 
nickel also. The vein of nickel that he 
eventually discovered proved to be one of 
the most extensive deposits after Petsamo. 
The Arctic Nickel Corporation obtained a 
mining concession from the Tsarist Govern- 
ment; the Finnish Government confirmed 
it when Finland became a republic; the 
Canadians worked it until that part of 
north-east Finland became Russian territory 
again, when nickel was fetching over one 
hundred pounds sterling a ton. 

The Green Fire might have been an old 
woman’s tale; but perhaps if Thorburn had 
believed a bit more, he would have found 
the treasure that lay beneath it in the form 
of the nickel ore that the lampada contained. 
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Twice-Told Tales 





XV.—The Handcart-Organists 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of March 1852] 


HE handcart-organists generally travel 

in firms of two, three, or even four 
partners, drawing the cart by turns. Their 
equipage consists of an organ of very com- 
plicated construction, containing, besides a 
deal of very marvellous machinery within its 
entrails, a collection of bells, drums, triangles, 
gongs, and cymbals, in addition to the usual 
quantity of pipes and metal-reeds that go to 
make up the travelling organ. The music 
they play is of a species which it is not very 
easy to describe, as it is not once in a hundred 
times that a stranger can detect the melody 
through the clash and clangor of the gross 
amount of brass, steel, and bell-metal put in 
vibration by the machinery. This, however, 
is of very little consequence, as it is not the 
music in particular which forms the principal 
attraction. No, the main attraction is essen- 
tially dramatic. In front of the great chest of 
heterogeneous sounds there is a stage about 
five or six feet in width, four in height, and 
perhaps eighteen inches or two feet in depth. 
Upon this are a variety of figures, about 
fourteen inches long, gorgeously arrayed in 
crimson, purple, emerald-green, blue, and 
orange draperies, and loaded with gold and 
tinsel, and sparkling stones and spangles, all 
doubled in splendour by the reflection of a 
mirror in the background. The figures, set in 
motion by the same machinery which grinds 
the incomprehensible overture, perform a 
drama equally incomprehensible. At the 
left-hand corner is Daniel in the lion's den, the 
lion opening his mouth in six-eight time, and 
an angel with outspread wings, but securely 
transfixed through the loins by a revolving 
brass pivot, shutting it again to the same 
lively movement. To the right of Daniel is 
the Grand Turk, seated in his divan, and 
brandishing a dagger over a prostrate slave, 
who only ventures to rise when the dagger is 
withdrawn. Next to him is Nebuchadnezzar 
on all fours, cating painted grass, with a huge 
gold crown on his head, which he bobs for a 
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bite every other bar. In the right-hand 
corner is a sort of cavern, the abode of some 
supernatural and mysterious being of the 
fiend or vampire school, who gives an occa- 
sional fitful start, and turns an ominous- 
looking green glass-cye out upon the 
spectators. All these are in the background. 
In the front of the stage stands Napoleon, 
wearing a long sword and cocked hat, and 
the conventional gray smalls—his hand of 
course stuck in his breast. At his right are 
Tippoo Saib and his sons, and at his left, 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. After a 
score or so of bars, the measure of the music 
suddenly alters—Daniecl’s guardian angel 
flies off—the prophet and the lion lie down 
to sleep together—the Grand Turk sinks 
into the arms of the death-doomed slave. 
Nebuchadnezzar falls prostrate on the ground, 
and the fiend in the gloomy cavern whips 
suddenly round and glares with his green eye, 
as if watching for a spring upon the front 
row of actors, who have now taken up 
their cue and commenced their performance. 
Napoleon, Tippoo Saib, and Queen Victoria, 
dance a three-handed reel, to the admiration 
of Prince Albert and a group of lords and 
ladies in waiting, who nod their heads approv- 
ingly—when br'r'r! crack! bang! at a 
tremendous crash of gongs and grumbling of 
bass-notes, the fiend in the corner rushes forth 
from his lair with a portentous howl. Away, 
neck or nothing, flies Napoleon, and Tippoo 
scampers after him, followed by the terrified 
attendants; but lo! at the precise nick of 
time, Queen Victoria draws a long sword 
from beneath her stays, while up jumps the 
devouring beast from the den of the prophet, 
and like a true British lion—as he doubtless 
was all the while—flies at the throat of the 
fiend, straight as an arrow to its mark. Then 
follows a roar of applause from the spec- 
tators, amidst which the curtain falls, and, 
with an extra flourish of music, the collection 
of copper coin commences. 
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To Help the Townsman 





[ CAN tefl by the letters thet renders write 
me that it is not all of them who have 
gardens. Some there are who live in the towns 
and cities and have to put up with the window- 
box or pot-plant. It is to them that my 
thoughts are turning this month. 

One of the secrets of the window-box is the 
right soil, and I can well recommend the 
John Innes Potting Compost No. 1. Be sure 
that there are plenty of broken crocks placed 
over the holes in the box to prevent the soil 
from washing through. If you cannot get 
crocks, oyster shells will do. Place over this 
a 2-inch layer of horticultural sedge-peat. 
Watering usually has to be carried out every 
twenty-four hours, however, and this is best 
done in the evening. Do not splash when 
watering. Use a small spout to the can so 
that the water can be directed around the 
roots. Do not flood the box. Syringing the 
plants over helps also, especially in a town. 

Once the plants are in position and growing 
well, there is little to do other than to pick off 
the dead flowers and the yellowing leaves. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to provide a 
little support by pushing twiggy sticks in 
between the plants. It is always better to 
provide the type of support which will allow 
the plants to look natural as they grow. 
After the first month feed the plants once 
every ten days with a liquid fertiliser, such as 
Liquinure. Do not sow seeds in the window- 
box, because seeds take a long time and 
seedlings often do not stand up to the rigorous 


conditions. Buy short-jointed sturdy plants 
with a nice deep colour to the foliage. Be 
sure that they have a good ball of soil to the 
roots. Geraniums should be, say, 18 inches 
apart and lobelias 6 inches apart. A good 
general guide is that the plants are likely to 
grow to three or four times their size. 

Do not forget fragrance. Some plants like 
the nicotiana and night-scented stock are 
beautifully perfumed in the evening hours. 
For early morning aroma, have the common 
white alyssum, which makes a good little 
edging plant. For sunny positions, | like the 
annua! chrysanthemums, the petunias, salvias, 
and stocks, while for the shady places I usually 
advise calccolarias, begonias, fuchsias, the 
creeping jenny, violas, and some of the ferns. 
Of course, if you like to grow some unusual 
plants, you can have primulas, as well as 
campanulas, like pusilla and muralis. 

Just a word about the humble pot-plant. 
Never allow it to stand in a draught, nor leave 
it in the direct line of a fire. See that it gets 
all the light possible during the daytime, but 
never leave it near the window at night-time. 
Never overwater it by standing in water all the 
time. If the room is dry, syringe the leaves 
over and, except during the resting period, feed 
the plants once very ten days, using Liquinure. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.8.£., N.D.H. 


Orders for the Month 
Flowers.—Sow hardy annuals ; on autumn-sown annuals. Plant hardy roses, shrubs, hardy 


giadioli, carnations from fraimes, 
azaleas with horticultural OF ee 
man 


~ 1 4.4 cent —— 


Frwit.— Prune gooseberries. Cut late raspberry canes to ground level 
Mulch new treet with sedge-peat. Sow Alpine strawberries under cloches. 





ure. Protect pyrethrums and delphi 


pes come D.N.C, 
ake sacking off figs. 


Vegetables.—Sow broad-beans, lettuce, radishes, spinach beet, kohlrabi, cauliflower, broccoli, and 
border. under 


marrowiat peas. Sow shorthorn carrots in sheltered 
Sow leeks in seed-bed. Divide and replant chives and herbs. 
Make seakale bed. Prepare land for potatoes. 


Sow primulas in John Innes Com 
carnations. Pinch back 


ass. Plant shallots and artichokes. 
k out celery. 


Greenhouse.—Sow kochia and rea. 
carnations ; pot up perpetual- 


tomatoes and marrows 


t No. 1. Repot Malmaison 
and schizanthuses. Take 


zonal geranium cuttings. Divide cannas. Liquinure roses and arums. Start crinums and tuberous- 


rooted begonias into growth. 











STEPHEN HAWEIS 


i pears was born in the deepest part of 
the forest, where huge mbulu trees throw 
up their shafts for sixty and eighty feet before 


the branches begin, and where there are 
gnarled baobabs of incalculable age, which are 
even bigger. There are not very many 
monkey neighbours of the tribe of Kima, to 
which Hamisi belonged, as the Tumbilis 
prefer to live nearer the plains and the baboons 
like the rocks better than the trees. A few 
Colobus monkeys lived near by, but their 
black and white aristocracy had little to do 
with the Blues. Hamisi, of course, was never 
very blue, but a bluish black, with a wash of 
brown near the end of his back. His tail is 
very long and his whiskers give him an august 
air which would be more impressive if he 
didn't make so many faces. He is not a baby 
any more, but making faces is a tribal custom: 
he really cannot help it. He is now nearly 
full-grown and feels his own importance 
acutely. Blue monkeys are among the shyest 
and rarest of East African monkeys. They 
seldom leave the tall treetops and never join 
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the other monkeys in raids upon the fields of 
the natives, because they prefer to eat leaves 
and berries instead of the grain which is so 
irresistible an attraction to baboons. 

Hamisi has, however, very little memory of 
his native forest, for he was caught young, and 
lived for the first two years of his life tied to a 
pole outside a mud-and-wattle hut on the 
outskirts of a Wanguru village, where he 
learned to eat with a thankful heart anything 
that was set before him and leave nothing on 
his plate. The woman of that house used to 
pound soaked corn and matama in a big 
wooden vessel shaped like an old-fashioned 
churn. She thumped away for hours daily 
with a pole three inches thick until there was 
enough meal, damp and lumpy, to prepare a 
dinner for three—herself, her husband, and a 
small boy. This meal she shook and danced 
upon a flat basket-tray, cleverly separating the 
coarse parts and the husks from the rest. The 
coarse parts and the husks went to Hamisi, so 
he was always deeply interested in the per- 
formance. On this diet he grew fat and 





Strong. When he felt energetic he could 


climb his pole. If he did not, nobody objected 
to his sitting at the bottom of it or walking 
round and round as often as he pleased, 
admiring the mountains and dreaming of tall 
trees 


For he had dreams of tall trees, of course, 
as all tree monkeys have, and, though he 
became contented enough, and fond of the 
woman who fed him, he could just remember 
the thrill of being carried by his mother in 
the monkey-streets of his own country, those 
Streets which go up and down as well as in 
every other direction, and end with a jump to 
a new bendy pathway or, sometimes, just 
come to a dead stop in a tuft of leaves. Witha 
string around his waist he was half at liberty. 
But a day came when he was carried a long 
way through paths unknown, made by men, 
and the human end of the string was given 
over to a new kind of human, with a white, 
unfamiliar face beneath a white helmet. 
Hamisi felt that something was wrong, and 
he became sure of it when he was put behind 
bars, bars which he could not break or shake 
with any degree of satisfaction. And when 
the woman, his only friend, waved an in- 
different hand and said Qua heri for good-bye, 
he raved and shook the bars until his arms 
ached. He made all the faces he knew, and 
made a small round o with his mouth, but all 
to no purpose. 


NEW life began. Never having been 

maltreated by human beings, he was not 
afraid, only cautious and mistrustful. There 
was plenty to eat at least and better food than 
he had eaten before, but changes are not 
pleasant, and it takes time to accustom 
oneself to new conditions and new people. 
Now he could not see the mountains and he 
ceased to dream of the forest he could no 
longer see or smell. He grew gradually more 
friendly to the man with the odd-coloured 
face. 

Then, one day, a native brought in two 
terrified children, each with a string round 
its middle, who clung to one another, having 
no mothers. Was that a way to treat babies? 
Delicate, nervous monkeys of his own species 
—people from home? They were put into 
his cage, and there they remained in a corner 
with their arms around one another, locked 
in an embrace which could not satisfy because 
they could not both hide their faces at the 
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same time. ‘I'll take care of you, mtotos,” 
said Hamisi into their frightened fur. 
‘I'll protect you—And you, rascals, tailless 
and disreputable people, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves to treat motheriless 
babies so!" He divided his time between 
making threats from behind the bars of his 
prison and sitting close up against the little 
ones, so that they were both able to hide 
their faces at the same time. And they loved 
him for it. 

A few days later two more arrived, just 
about the same age, whose behaviour was 
also identical. Four were huddled together 
instead of two, and Hamisi took them all 
under his general protection, though he could 
not nurse them or hide them all the time as 
he would have liked to do. A fellow has to 
have a little time to himself after all. He had 
to eat, to jump up and down and stand on 
his head with swift spasmodic movements. 
He made faces and began to dream his old 
dreams of the forest again, because now the 
cage had been moved to where he could just 
see the tops of the hills. He made a plan, 
too, which he confided to the babies. *When 
the door is opened and the food comes in, do 
not look at it, but jump—jump instantly 
towards the light. There is plenty to cat 
outside, and if you can jump quickly enough 
you will escape. Then | will take you home. 
I'll find a way.’ 

But the children’s teeth chattered with 
fear. They could not take any pleasure in 
plans. They were too frightened to listen, 
even to Hamisi. ‘Then I shall go without 
you. You must do as you're told. It is 
quite easy. You jump after me and run as 
fast as you can until I call to you to stop. If 
you fail, you will have to stay here and never 
see your mothers any more. You will not be 
badly off if you fail to get out; the food and 
drink is good and you have not even got 
Strings around your waists now, but it is 
better to be free. Jump, and you will be 
free. Falter for one instant, and it will be 
too late, for the door will be shut.’ 

The next morning when the black boy's 
face appeared around the corner behind an 
armful of cabbage and carrots for the 
monkeys, Hamisi whispered to the four blue 
children: ‘Get behind me here, and don't 
hug each other. Be ready when the door 
opens. No, don’t hold on to me either. 
Now!’ The door opened suddenly. ‘Jump!’ 
shouted Hamisi. ‘All together!" 
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ND Hamisi jumped. He shot past the 
boy's face like a bullet, on to the pile of 
lumber behind him, down to the ground, 
around the yard, up a guava-tree, and over 
the fence to freedom, but the four children 
did not follow his lead.. They were too 
frightened. All four of them were hugging 
each other and the ground, as flat to the floor 
in a corner of the cage as they could manage to 
be, when the door snapped to. 

Kondo shouted to Chandi, who was 
making early tea for the bwana. He caught a 
glimpse of Hamisi as he disappeared into the 
shrubbery and at once dropped everything 
to run after him. Kondo, waving his arms 
with fright and excitement, followed close 
on his tracks, screaming : *Kamata, kamata. 
Kima." 

But it is not so easy to catch a monkey 
on his way home to the forest. A kima is 
pretty safe in almost any serviceable tree. 
The boy began to climb the tree after the 
monkey, and very nearly succeeded in reach- 
ing him, but Hamisi ran along a thin branch 
and, taking a long chance, sprang towards 
the nearest bough of the next. It was a 
flimsy branch thirty feet in the air, but Hamisi 
caught it and hung on like grim death while 
it swayed slowly up and down. He clung 


only by one foot, but he held firmly and the 


bough did not break. In an instant he was in 
the next tree, and the next, calling still to the 
little ones to follow, while the boys chased 
him from below, pelting him with sticks and 
stones to keep him moving and to prevent 
him from thinking where he was going. They 
knew that he must be kept moving if they were 
to stand the faintest chance of running him 
down. Hamisi was now in real forest. 

If he had been a forest-raised monkey it is 
likely that he would have had far less trouble 
in cluding his enemies, but freedom was new 
to him, and nothing is more dangerous and 
difficult to appreciate. He had to do some 
new and unaccustomed thinking also, for 
even a wild monkey is somewhat at a loss 
among trees that he does not know. It would 
be almost impossible to run a blue monkey toa 
standstill in its own country, for the wild 
monkey knows every street and turning 
among the tree-paths, every bough and where 
it leads to: the branches are interlaced streets 
which lead to food or hiding-places. It 
knows them, as we know the road home, with 
its eyes shut. But in strange country it is 
different. A monkey can fall among trees if 
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Towards midday Chandi gave up. Was se 
not a houseboy and personal servant to the 
bwana? It was Kondo’s business to chase 
monkeys and look after all such matters. He 
himself had already done more than his <luty. 
Hamisi was gone. They had chased him into 
a part of the forest which was so dense that it 
was dangerous to follow: he had no desire 
to encroach upon the privacy of any day- 
dreaming leopard, and there were fresh pugs 
of lion about the house last night. One does 
not disturb Simba at any time, or for any 
reason. Would one kill oneself for a monkey, 
or even a dozen monkeys? Hamisi had 
escaped, and the bwana vould just have to 
put up with it. 


* AND where is K.ondo?’ asked the bwana, 
when Chandi told him of the day’s 
events. 

‘Kondo is still in the forest.’ 

*Then yeu must go and help him to catch 
Hamisi if possible, and if not...” 

*And if not?’ 

‘Kondo, or whichever of you was re- 
sponsible for letting him go, will have to pay 
what he cost—five shillings!” 

(Chandi’s face grew long, but all he said was: 
*Ndio, bwana.’ Yes, it was Kondo’s fault— 
not a doubt about it. The master was right. 
It was not unjust nor unexpected, but it was a 
lot of money—-and Kondo would see to it that 
Chandi paid half. He had no illusions about 
that whatever, so he made haste to go back, 





and the green mouth of the forest closed upon 
him. 

The day passed slowly. Hour after hour 
there came no news from the wall of inter- 
minable green which spread from the little 
clearing about the house up into the hills and 
down to the far plains where for a week past a 
grass fire ten miles long had been burning its 
and the eternally wet forests above them. 
There is no great danger in the forest by day, 
and two together are fairly safe by night also, 
but for the chance of stepping on a hunting 
snake. The creatures always prefer to avoid 
man, and since he advertises his coming from 
afar with songs, talk, and blundering tread 
they do not find it difficult. A stranger is 
always astonished at the emptiness of the 
forest, which in his imagination ought to be 
peopled with many and obvious animals. 

As the day wore on and the sun began to 
slide down the sky, now increasing its speed 
from minute to minute, the bwana began to 
feel very guilty indeed at having sent two boys 
into the trackless waste to catch a monkey, 
though to them it had not seemed an un- 
reasonable task or order. Dinner was 
announced before any news came of the boys. 
Then suddenly Kondo appeared on silent 


THE BLUE MONKEY 


feet, in fluttering rags, his precious scarlet fez 
lost in the bush. He was dead-tired but 
triumphant, for around his neck were clasped 
the arms of a very weary blue monkey which 
was already fast asleep. 


US returned Hamisi to the charge of 

his four frightened companions. He had 
tasted freedom of a sort, but was glad enough 
to be back in a land flowing with milk and 
carrots. He is still contented enough, residing 
in Washington, D.C., as a guest of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in a handsome house 
in Rock Creek Park—which children call the 
Zoo. His four frightened friends are full- 
grown now and have lost all fear of man as 
they have lost all memory of Africa. Hamisi 
still rules them with a firm hand, but he has 
never quite forgiven the bwana, against whom 
he seems to maintain some sort of a grudge, 
not pronounced enough indeed to prevent 
him from loudly demanding a peanut or a 
peppermint whenever the bwana visits his 
cage. But sometimes while his mouth is 
full he stops chewing suddenly and scolds, 
slaps the ground beside him, and frowns. 
He fancies perhaps—but then, again, it may 
be something entirely different! 
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A Stranger in Town 


Brick house and paving-stone ! 

But somewhere in blood, nerve, and bone 
There's hidden that which makes me look 
Upon them with a stranger's eyes. 


This is the mystery: I am here 
Because far, far, in decades past, 
In one small islet of the north 


Folk who would have seen with surprise 

Brick house and paving-stone 

Wedded and saw their children, grown, 

Leave them to find new homes and kin. 

The sea in peace, the sea in storm, 

Winds from the west, rain-laden, warm, 
Harebell and thrift, orchis and clover, 

The Atlantic rollers, the distant hills, 

Were what they handed down to me, 
Endowing their born-in-exile lover 

With the power to look with a stranger's eyes 
On the tarmac street and the town's plane-tree. 


Doris DALGLISH. 
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POCKET CALCULATIONS 


HE main trend in recent years for calculat- 
ing-machines has been towards size; in- 
deed, office models to-day are often substantial 
pieces of equipment requiring to be plugged 
in to a power-point. A new calculator strikes 
a different note. It is designed to fit the 
pocket and weighs no more than 8 ounces. It 
can be used for all four arithmetical opera- 
tions—addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division—and it can also square, cube, 
and extract square-roots. Although so small 
and compact, the machine has a capacity of 
eleven figures in the product register. It 
incorporates transmission of tens throughout. 
Cylindrical in shape, it can be held in the 
palm of one hand while the fingers of the free 
hand operate it. Safety-stops are provided to 
obviate errors in operation and there is an 
automatic stop to prevent overspeeding the 
mechanical parts in high-speed use. The 
calculator is silent in action. It is a precision 
instrument and the working parts are made of 
hardened nickel-chrome steel. It is claimed 
that the appliance will give many years of 
trouble-free use. 


A NEW HAMMER-MALLET 

The hammer is certainly a traditional tool, 
and if one side of the head has long been used 
for the tool's main purpose the other side 
has not been very diversely developed. The 
almost invariable second function of a hammer 
head is its use as a prising lever for opening 
boxes or extracting nails. A new combined- 
purpose hammer sticks to the theme of 
hitting for both sides of the head. One side 
is a normal steel hitting-head, but the other 
has an attachment for carrying a rubber 
mallet-head. A dual-purpose tool of this 
type must find many uses in factories, work- 
shops, etc. Replacement rubber heads are 
supplied. The tool is available in three 
models. Handles are of hickory and the 
shanks and heads are heat-treated and 
polished drop-forgings. A similar tool also 
offered is a double-headed mallet, the rubber 
heads on each side being replaceable. 
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A NYLON SCOURER 

Yet another use for nylon has been de- 
veloped. It is the material from which a new 
pot-scourer is manufactured. The scourer 
has an open-knitted structure, nylon fibre 
being used in much the same way as metal 
wire in the more traditional scourer. It can 
thus carry a considerable amount of water. 
The net-work mesh and the natural properties 
of nylon give the scourer excellent resilience 
or spring. It is said that the fibres absorb 
immediately a small amount of water on the 
outer skin; this acts as a lubricant during 
scouring, and scratching even very delicate 
surfaces is unlikely. Cleaning is simply done 
by rinsing under the tap and squeezing, but 
the scourer can be sterilised by boiling without 
damage. Nylon’s resistance to corrosion is 
obviously another asset of this new form of an 
old appliance. 


SEA-WATER INTO DRINKING-WATER 


For many years the problem of convert- 
ing sea-water into drinking-water remained 
tantalisingly insoluble. Only the process of 
evaporation and condensation of the steam— 
usually unworkable in open boats or small 
vessels—seemed possible. It is not generally 
realised that chemical processes of a similar 
type to those used in water-softening have in 
recent years conquered this age-old challenge. 
One of the principal manufacturers of water- 
softeners now produces sea-water desalting 
kits for emergency use, but some measure of 
the effectiveness of these kits was dramatically 
provided last autumn when the 20-foot sailing- 
vessel Nova Espero \eft the South Bank 
Festival Exhibition on a voyage to New York. 
The two men sailing this craft relied through- 
out their voyage of over ninety days upon 
the new desalting kits for all their drinking- 
water. 


* Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink’ 


is now a dated quotation invalidated for 


future relevance by the progress of chemical 
science. 





NEW ERA IN RAT-CONTROL 


The menace of rats needs no stressing. 
Thousands of tons of food are lost, the 
structure of buildings is damaged, and, in 
addition, rats are dangerous carriers of 
disease. A new rat-poison has just com- 
pleted its first year of general use in the 
United States and it is not an exaggeration to 
Say that a new era in rat-control is beginning. 
Like a good many other important advances 
in applied science, this one has arisen from 
research in quite a different field. Some years 
before the War, cattle in Canada and America 
were suddenly dying from internal hemor- 
rhages; investigations at the University of 
Wisconsin showed that the poisonous material 
causing these deaths was an anti-blood- 
clotting substance in spoiled clover. This 
substance was, in fact, extracted and purified. 
Later it became dicumural, a drug used in 
post-operative medicine to minimise the risk 
of blood-clot formation. 

There the story might have ended had not 
various other substances of a similar chemical 
nature been synthesised in the hope of finding 
an even better drug than dicumural. One of 


these was so powerful in its anti-clotting 
effect that test rabbits and mice died from 
excessive loss of blood after the quite minor 
incisions made in taking blood samples. 


Further investigation of this substance was 
postponed during the War, but post-war 
resumption followed up the idea that the 
chemical might make a useful rat-poison. 
This has, indeed, proved to be a fact. Rats 
do not develop bait-shyness. The poison is 
much more effective when a series of small 
amounts are regularly consumed than when 
the same total amount is eaten in one dose. 
This fact makes the poison relatively safe 
for domestic animals as it is unlikely that 
accidental consumption by cats or dogs will 
occur regularly, whereas the rats invading a 
building or farm will regularly eat the bait- 
offered small doses. A single dose would be 
non-toxic for a cat or dog. All well-known 
species of rats and mice are susceptible. Death 
from hamorrhage is certain after a few 
doses. 

Two years of large-scale use have now 
been completed. In the first year use was 
confined to official users of rat-poisons—for 
example, local authorities, health depart- 
ments, etc. Results were so good that in the 
second year general availability to the public 
was initiated. It is now known that rat- 
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control has been achieved as successfully by 
unskilled users as by the professional users. 
In this first year of public availability more 
than half the money spent upon rat-killing 
products in the United States has been spent 
upon the new poison. It is understood that 
preliminary tests of this material are already 
in progress in Britain. 


PAINT-STRIPPERS 

The removal of old paint surfaces is not 
always conveniently performed by the blow- 
lamp, but, even where this method can be 
applied, other and much less fierce methods 
are available. There are a number of paint- 
stripping fluids or solutions on the market. 
Among these there is a well-established range 
of seven different paint-stripping liquids, each 
of which is designed to deal with specific types 
of decorative surface. The main product will 
remove paint, enamel, cellulose or synthetic 
paints, tar, verdigris, etc., but not stoved or 
baked finishes. One thick application of this 
liquid enabled thirty to forty coats of paint, 
originally applied during many generations, 
to be stripped from a I7th-century Wren 
mantelpiece; the entire accumulated coat of 
paint was peeled off six hours after applica- 
tion as one cohesive layer of linoleum-like 
substance. This paint-stripping liquid is free 
from acid or alkali and cannot damage the 
structural undersurface, whether it is wood, 
stone, metal, or plaster. 

A more penetrative liquid must be used for 
baked or stoved finishes. Another member 
of this range will remove distemper surfaces, 
provided that they are of the oil-bound type. 
There is also a paint-stripper for rapidly 
dealing with thin coats of varnish, cellulose, 
synthetics, etc.; a brush-cleaning liquid that 
will soften the hardest brush after three to 
four days’ standing in the solution; a wall- 
paper stripper; and two comparatively minor 
products designed respectively to remove tar 
spots from painted surfaces and to clear off 
congealed ink from printers’ type, etc. 

The manufacturers have carefully studied 
the conditions that must be met in all these 
surface-cleaning operations and each product 
can be safely used for its specific purposes. 
All the products are non-injurious to skin or 
eyes and the only precaution to be taken is 
to prevent their contact with artificial silk, 
linoleum, oilcloth, or rubber. These paint- 
strippers can be applied with pure-bristle 
brushes. 
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CURARE AND MEDICAL PROGRESS 

Curare, the arrow-tip poison used for many 
centuries by South American natives, has 
already made contributions to medicine as 
well as to warfare. The native poison is an 
extract from the bark of certain tropical trees. 
It is exceptionally toxic to animals and 
humans when injected through the skin; it 
kills by paralysing the nervous system, and 
victims generally die from asphyxia owing to 
the gradual loss of the nerve impulses that 
stimulate breathing. In 1934 samples of 
curare were brought from British Guiana to a 
London hospital's research department. The 
chemical substance responsible for the 
poisonous effect was isolated. The pure 
chemical thus being made available, it was 
possible to elucidate the actual structure of 
its molecule—that is, the various elements of 
which it was composed and the pattern in 
which their atoms were arranged. Once this 
had been established, it was further possible 
to synthesise in the laboratory other organic 
chemicals with similar molecular structures 
and which might possibly exercise similar 
effects upon the nervous system. From this 
earlier work the medical utilisation of curare 
began. Drugs of the curare type were used as 
injections for relaxing the muscles of the 
stomach during abdominal surgery. If too 
much curare on an arrow-tip killed men in the 
past, much smaller doses of pure substances 
from the curare family now relieve some of the 
danger or difficulties in major operations. 

Lately some new and possibly far-reaching 
developments have become probable. The 
molecular pattern of the curare type of drug 
is a simple chain of carbon atoms with special 
groups of atoms at the two ends of the chain. 
These special groups exert the nerve-paralys- 
ing or nerve-relaxing effects, but in synthesis- 
ing numbers of different chemicals to this 
basic pattern it was found that the powerful- 
ness of the effect was greatly influenced by the 
number of carbon atoms in the chain. A 
stronger effect was found when the chain was 
lengthened; by shortening the chain im- 
portant variations in effect were produced. 
One of these synthetic chemicals with only 
six carbon atoms in the central chain affects 
only one part of the nervous system, the part 
that controls many of the involuntary pro- 
cesses of the body. The great significance of 
this discovery will be realised when it is 
pointed out that the development of gastric 
ulcers through worry or overstrain and of 


high blood-pressure through hypertension 
ure usually due to overwork of this part of the 
nervous system. This new drug, derived from 
nearly twenty years of curare research, is at 
present being tested for the relief of ulcers and 
high blood-pressure. The early results are at 
least promising. Both pain and organic 
conditions associated with peptic ulcers have 
been relieved; with high blood-pressure, the 
pressure has been strikingly reduced, together 
with significant reductions in its physical 
consequences. It should be said, however, 
that more research is needed before general 
application of the new drug can be safely 
made. 

Thus, an age-old native poison may in the 
not too distant future prove to have been the 
progenitor of a drug to relieve and perhaps 
cure two of modern civilisation’s most pre- 
valent ‘occupational diseases.’ 

SUSPENDED ELECTRIC-HEATERS 

Floor-space cannot always be provided for 
radiators or other heating units and to over- 
come this occasional problem a British 
electrical-appliance company has introduced a 
compact heater which can be neatly suspended 
on chains from the ceiling. It is rectangular 
in shape, the front surface having three open 
louvres; these are adjustable to control the 
warm air-stream that is driven out through 
them from an enclosed fan. The heating- 
element which raises the temperature of the 
fan-drawn air-stream has a_ thermostatic 
cut-out that prevents the air rising above a 
pre-set temperature. It is possible to use the 
same appliance for summer ventilation if an 
air-duct is attached to connect with outside 
air. The heater is available in three standard 
voltages and each model is convertible for 
single or triple-phase supply. 


To CorRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’ s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, orders, or imperial 
or international y coupons are enclosed 
for the p . The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragra i 
object of inquiry is descri 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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GARLIC for CATARRH 
ZY TOCIN [poeeeiea 


See it in your Health Food Store in this display pack 


i you suffer from catarrh infection, the powerful aid of pure Garlic 
in Zytocin is readily available to you. Science has come to the 
help of sufferers by making Garlic completely palatable and odourless 


WHAT IS ZYTOCIN? ZYTOCIN Tabiets contain pure, unad- 
ulterated Garlic, activated by the ZYTOCIN procens—Gartle in its 
most potent, most palatable form. The ZYTOCIN process enriches 
the natural Garlic, giving it greater health value, making it 

more digestible and at the same time making it ODOURLESS, 

so that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects 


ZYTOCIN FOR CATARRH. ZYTOCIN activated Garlic 
Tablets can be most helpful for relieving catarrh. The non- 
suppressive aid which Garlic gives in such cases is enriched 
and extended in ZYTOCIN Tablets, so that a general 
TONIC effect is felt, and the fatigue usually accompanying 
such infections is dispelled 
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i. Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened Jf 
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